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BY SARA J. RUMSEY. 





‘The wiatry wind blows out of the north 
Keen as a foeman's sword, 

With a chill like death in its icy breath 
Wherever its sound jg heard. 

The meadows are bleak, and the hills are bere, 
And the flowers gone long ago- 

And even their graves will soon be hid 
By the swiftly falling snow. 


Yor I wandered far on the apland slope 
In the deep, dark woods to-day, 

To find in Nature a charm to drive 
Despair from the heart away. 

But she—Humanity's first, last friend, 
Has proved but a hroken reed, 

For I came to her with an aching heart, 
And ahe failed me at my need, 


For no green thing met my longing sight— 
The blossoms that summer gave, 

That spoke such peace from their starry eyes, 
Have found an early grave. 

And the trees that‘in benediction seemed 
Their verdant arms to spread, 

Have changed—and only a few brown Icaves 
Are quivering overhead. 


‘The wind shrieks loud, the sky is dark, 
Aad the future's hid from view— 

Al's so cold—and my weary life 
Is almost frozen too ; 

And I long with a yearning heart to dwell 
Once more where thy home remains, 

[o that sunny, southern island where 
Perpetual summer reigna. 


Where the air is faint with the odorous breath 
Which the yielding blossoms guve— 

And the harshest sound on that emerald shore 
Ls the song of the laughing wave ; 

Aad birds of many a gorgeous hue 
Fit under that tropic sky, 

Or in golden shadows of orange groves 
Warble their minstrelsy. 


Oa! bird and blossom aad changcless sky, 
And the charm of the restless sea, 

Have made that isle with its fairy shore 
A Paradise land to me ; 

And when the sorrows of real life 
Enclose like a dungeon wall, 

And haunting cares like beasts of prey 
Crouch in the shadows tall— 


Even then in many a day and night, 
A low, sweet song I hear, 

Of a calm, blest life in that distant land, 
With the friends so warm, so dear; 

Once more I'm twining the Passion-Flower, 
And under the Palm tree’s shade, 

The soft caress of the welcoming breeze 
Upon my brow is laid. 


WU! ever the coldness and gluom of life 
Be merged in a dream like this * 
Can the sweet fruition of Hope's low song 
Be found in an earthly bliss * 
5 it ever permitted—that human bearts 
With such untold rapture «well * 
May we hope—dare we hope—this side the grave 
To meet again? Who can tell* 
Painted Post, N. Y. 
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TUE WONDER OF KINGSWOOD CHASE 


BY PIERCE EGAN. 





{Zatered according to Act of Congress, in the year 
1360, by Deacon & Peterson, ia the Clerk's Office 
ef the District Court for the om District of 

Peausylvania. } 


CHAPTER XXXIX. 

Pharisee remained a moment only with 
Lady Kingswood senseless in his arms. 

Her immunity from the humiliation of his 
touch rested alone in his utter weakness and 
¢xhaustion from the recent attack he had suf- 
fered. From absolute want of strength, he 
was compelled to rest her inanimate form 
against the base of the marble columns be- 
neath which they stood, and await in fear 
and apprehension her restoration to con- 
sciousness. 

While his brain was yet unsettled and con- 
fused, and could be concentrated on any one 
point only by a severe mental strain, he was 
filled with a nervous dread of the sudden ap- 
pearance of Lord Kingswood, of whose wrath, 
under the circumstances of such a discovery 
as he would then make, he had a most whole- 
some fear. He had no restoratives, he dared 
aot leave the spot in quest of any, and could 
co nothing but stand trembling, listening in 
fear to the gaspings of Lady Kingswood, and 
straining his powers of hearing to catch the 
sound of an approaching footstep. 

Lady Kingswood was ifted with strong 
passions, and endowed with singular energy, 
but they were improperly directed. Had 
they been rightly guided, she would have 
been a brilliant example of the position in 
human society which it is possible for a wo- 
man to command. But her passions were 
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wasted in the unworthy, fertile promptings of 
an unreasoning jealousy, and her energies in 
efforts to discover the truth of her suspicions. 

A previous marriage, with a child born, 
herself disgraced, and her son an illegitimate 
child, was a discovery enough to haye mad- 
dened a woman endowed with yet more 
powerful mental qualifications than she pos- 
sessek Death, ruin, in its ordinary sense, 
she could have borne, but such tremendous 
disgrace as this was insupportable. 

When, with ghastly visage and panting 
breath, recovered from her swoon, ghe turned 
her face, lit up by the feeble rays of the lamp 
to Pharisee, he was terrified by its expres- 
sion. 

At all times the inefficient light from a 
small hand-lamp lends to the countenance a 
ghostly character, but there was something 
fierce and demoniacal in her eyes, and in the 
rigid set of her features, which made him 
tremble and turn cold. 

As she clutched him once more by the 
wrist, he saw her white teeth grating toge- 
ther with rage and agony, as though she 
would grind them to powder, while bubbles 
of foam stood thickly on her lips, terribly ex- 
hibiting the intensity of her emotion. 

“Pharisee,” she exclaimed hoarsely, “the 
die is cast; I will be revenged most fearfully, 
most horribly revenged! I have been out- 
raged beyond all parallel, and though Lord 
Kingswood had ten thousand hearts, | would 
rend, destroy, crush them all.” 

“For mercy sake, my lady, be calm,” re- 
turned Pharisee, with chattering teeth. “ Be 
calm, I implore you, speak lower, or Lord 
Kingswood will hear us.” 

“T care not; I am committed to his dis 
grace, humiliation, destruction—to my re- 
venge '” she replied, passionately. “ He shall 
know to his fearful cost what it is to rouse my 
hatred and my spirit of vengeance.” 

“ My lady, I entreat you to listen to me,” 
exclaimed Pharisee. “I have told you cir- 
cumstances which have yet to be proved—” 

“ He has himself admitted them,” she said, 
gloomily. 

“To me, my lady, I grant,” returned Pha- 
risee, urgently; “ but reflect, consider, think 
for an instant. Suppose you were to charge 
his lordship with his guilt, he would deny 
that he had ever breathed such terrible ad- 
missions; he would dare you to show the 
proofs, and brand me as a liar, and | should, 
in fact, be sacrificed to my sense of devotion 
to you.” 

“I have proofs enough,” persisted Lady 
Kingswood, with a gloomy frown settled on 
her brow. 

“For your own conviction, no doubt, my 
lady,” rejoined Pharisee, with even yet more 
urgency of manner, “but not sufficient to 
satisfy the minds of others. Your ladyship 
must remember that there are persons now at 
work to prove Lord Kingswood’s crime, and 
they will zo far to supply those proois which 
will enable you to confound his lordship 
should he attempt to deny to you the wrongs 
he has heaped upon you.” 

“I cannot wait,” she said, between her 
teeth; “I would have him know now that I 
am mistress of his faithlessness—his unex- 
ampled villany.” 

“And so rob your vengeance of its sting,” 
exclaimed Pharisee, craftily. “An explosion 
now would benefit Lord Kingswood, for, like 
a stag at bay, he might turn round, and 
knowing the worst, defy your threats, and 
laugh to scorn the means you might decide 
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upen adopting to crumble his proud heart to 
powder.”, 

Lady K ingswood pressed her bands to her 
throbbing temples. This fiendish counsel had 
no small weight with her. 

“ Your plan is to be silent, but to act,” he 
urged, in a low, hissing tone; “ and when the 
hour comes that all must be known, then you 
may hurl in his face—' You have shamefully 
wronged me. Know,oh! proud Lord Kings- 
wooussuch has been my revenge—such your 
bitter hunailiation.’” 

Lady Ktagewood drew a deep breath. 

“It shall be so,” she murmured, between 
her clenched teeth; “your view is the wiser 
one. I will be silent, but, being silent, still 
will I make him writhe with the fiercest 
agonies of horrible suspicion. You will, at 
the same time, Pharisee, lose not a moment» 
in your researches into this foul conspiracy 
against me, and J~—I—I—believe I may con- 
fide in your devotion to me?” 

“You may, Lady Kingswood. 
ready most earnestly assured you, 
ed, in a low but emphatic tone 

“ Wholly, utterly?” she exclaimed, with 
equal emphasis. 

“ Wholly and utterly,” he murmured, sink- 
ing again before her upon his knees, and 
clasping his ‘hands. 

“By your soul?” she ejaculated, bending 
over him, and pointing heavenwarda. Oh! 
that she should have done so for a purpose so 
reprehensible ! 

“Tam your slave to the death,” 
mured, in a guttural tone. “Oh! 
Kingswood, I am passionately 

He checked himself. A flash of thought 
curbed the premature disclosure he was 
about to make, and which would have ruin 
ed him with Lady Kingswood for ever. He, 
therefore, after an instant’s pause, added— 

“ Devoted to your ladyship’s interest; the 
very humblest, but most faithful of your crea- 
tures.” 

Then she trembled all over like an aspen 
then sbe felt faint, and cold as ice, for she cast 
her eyes uneahily in the direction of the door; 
but, with a sudden effort, as her wrongs 
forced themselves before her eyes, she drew 
from her bosom a note 

“You know the Marquis of Chillingham’s ? 
Go there at nine to-night, send up this card 
to him; you will be admitted to his study 
t an interview with him alone; then hand 
tw him this—this”—a spasmodic sigh burst 
from her lips—“ this note,” she added, with 
difficulty, “After be has read it, he will re- 
turp an answer, which you must conceal and 
bring to, me. Alone, here will I meet you, in 
the dead night time, two hours past midnight. 
Be Saithfpl !” 

She placed the note in his hands as she con 
cluded, and then, as if fearing further to hear 
the sound of his voice or her own, she glided 
from the picture-gallery, leaving him alone 
and in intense darkness 

Perhaps it was as well for him that she 
conveyed the light swiflly away, or she would 
haye seen upon his face an expression of 
triumph and devilish joy, which would bave 
startled her, and probably raised within her 
mind suspicions of his fidelity 
© He chitched the note and placed it within 
his breast, add then, with the utmost care and 
eantion, groped his way from the picture gal 
lery up to his own chamber 

It. was not without some apprebension aud 
Aiftieulty that he gained his room unnoticed 


I have al- 
" he return- 


he mur- 
Lady 





or unobserved, but when once within its pre 


cincta, he locked his door aad obtained "i 
light. 

Then he examined the note with the @ye of 
a vulture. The superscription was @imply, 
“To the Marquis of Chillingham,” add writ- 
ten in a disguised hand A amile of scorn 
curled his upper lip and his eyes flashed 

“That attempt to disguise her handwritung 

ye her consciousness of wrong. If she 

was not inwardly aware that she was erring 
in this very act alone, why diaguise her hand ? 
It is well; it wil not do to plead innocence 
of intention with me. I will have nune of it 
when my hour comes. She caught my hiat 
of the me revenge to adopt readily 
enough, a -. shall go hard, but I am con- 
nected with the bitter humiliation she pur- 
poses fastening upon my Lord Kingswood.” 

Proceeding to a drawer, he took from it a 
very small palette-knife, and making this ex 
ceedingly hot, he, after having wiped it clean, 
skillfully slided it under the wax, and thus 
opened the note without injury to the impres- 
sion on the seal, 

He read the contenta, wluch ran ‘thus 


“Jeannot give you the meeting promiaed al 
present ; the iliness of my boy will confine me 
to his chamber. Have you obtained any par 
téoulara respecting the ‘secret of the family ,’ if 
wo, can you not forward them to ma ly a trust 
worthy messenger—the bearer of this—in cipher, 
any thing so that I am relieved from my into 
lerable suspense *” 


There waa no signature to it 
saw that in this communication the Land was 
not disguised, and that was enough for Lim 

Ile sat down and copied it with elaborate 
care and great fidelity, and then folding up 
the copy exactly in the same fashion a the 
original, he, with the aid of hiv small knife 
removed the seal from the latter, and with re 
markable skill transferred it to the former, 
fastening it by the sid of the hot knife, which, 
having heated the portion of the paper on 
which the seal was to) rest, caused the wax to 
adhere to it. 

The copy thus exactly like the orginal he 
placed within a «mall pocket Look, while the 
original he dropped into «a wallet which he 
kept within a secret pocket, invisible to moet 
human eyes unconacious of ita existence —ex- 
cept old Pengreep's 

Then he retired, fatigued, and 
bed Lord Kingswood's wine had done him 
good service, but after some refreahing sleep, 
he applied to some reetoratives, the virtue of 
which he was acquainted with, and passed 
the whole of the following morning in plan 
ning, scheming, and reveling in the coming 
of the long-anticipated consummation of Lis 
hopes and his revenge 

It was during this time that he was en 
gaged in his scheming that he war perplexed 
and disturbed upon one abject He could 
not recollect the reeuit of bis visit te Pen 
greep 

He was well aware m portant 
communication had been made to him, and 
that he had repeated it to Lord Kingswood 
but of ite nature be could form no other no 
tion than that which the few mysterious 
wofds which his lordship had let drop offered 
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but Pharuses 


weary tw 


that eome 


It was something avout a female, “ the 
Wonder of Kingswood Chace,” but tue more 
be tried to recall what tt was, the more he 
wss puzzled He was in the position of s 
minan who remains in posscasivn of hia men 
tal faculties ap to «@ certain point in he 





potevons, after that, oblivion ensuing, 16 can- 
not remember either what he said or did. 

It was necessary that he should again visit 
the old man, not only to obtain sgain from 
him what le hed alrendy communicated, bat 
further and equally important matter, as we!! 
ae proofs to verify what he had assetted 

He remembered Mins Virgo distinctly, the 
whole of bis passage with her repeated itself 
in his mind with singular clearness, He had 
no anxiety to renew the acquaintance he 
had made with her, brief aa it had been, but 
he soothed himaelf with the assurance that 
now, knowing him to be a friend of the mas 
ter of the smal] household, she would receive 
him with courtesy, and treat Lim with blind 
nese 

He resolved that his visit that day suouid 
be to the old man, and that he would transact 
his business with him before he proceeded to 
the Marquis of Chilliagham's It was un. 
possible to foresee what shape lis Lusiness 
with him might take, and he thought it wise 
to be possessed of as much of the Kingswood 
mystery us he could. Accordingly, aot quite 
remmembering lis address, ie referred to lis 
wallet, where for safety be had placed i! 

He .ooked carefully through the wallet 
but he failed to find the card. [Tt vecurred to 
were olber papers nites 
ing It was palpable that th. bulk 
mimebed, and he went over what was left A 
cold eweat trickled duwn his torenead, for bi 


iin aio that there 





had d 


chestnut tresses into as trim order as they, 
would submit to, 

When she past her eyes upon her visitor, 
ahe and the aspect of her 


jamb, 40 that it would not shut to, and then 
she flung it open, with a view of attempting 


Miss Virago—I pray you to listen to me for 
one instant only,” 


no sooner caught her ear than she softened, 

“ How dare you call me Virago, man faba 
cried, with an evident approach to concilia- 
tion, “my name ls Virgo.” 

“1 beg « million pardons,” returned Phari- 
see, “my very enchanting friend, I meant 
Virgo—a—you perceive there, is only an a— 
a little a difference.” 

“Oh, yea! that's all very well,” she re- 
turned, tossing her head, “but that little 4 
makes a very serious difference. I am a Vir- 
go T admit, but that I am a Virago—I should 
just like to catch the fellow owdacious enough 
to call me that name. Mild as I am, I would 
wrench his whiskers out by the roots.” 

“What extraordinary wit, what enchant 
‘ng repartee ¥" exclaimed Pharisee, aping the 
blandest of smiles, “I am truly not sorry 
that [ committed the sin, for I have brought 
out your powers of fascination.” 

Mise Virgo mniled and Pharisee bowed. He 
was frightfully alarmed for fear he should 
bring out her powers of pugilism, hence bis 
extreme courtesy 

“Oh, really, I never’ exclaimed Miss 
Virgo, raising « large bony, red hand before 
her face in lew of a fan, than which, if any- 
thing, it wasn littl larger; “may I ask the 
rbject of your visit’ Pray step within.” 

Pharisee was upon the doormat in an la- 
stant 

“T wish to have an interview with your 
grandfather, is it?—Mr. Pengreep,” he sald 

“Oh, now, T must’ say you ate too hard 
exclaimed, with a giggle, 
and added, “ pray walk into the parlor, sir.” 

She led the way into a room adjoining the 
nimbly followed 


upon him,” she 


narrow hall, and Phariasce 
her, and briskly subjoined, 
* Your father, then, dear Misa Virgo” 
* You men are such vile flatterers,” 
gered Misa Virgo. “ Pengreep is not my 
father, nor my grandfather; he ia my senior 


by many years, but not quite oll enough to 


sag 


be either Tle is not at home’ 
Pharisee uttered an exclamation of disap 
prointment 
[very much wished ty see him,” le said, 


earticst!s Of course the disappointment ia 


lightened Uy meeting you t | wanted to 








could aut find the origina! al Une 
had stolen from Lady Kingswen«!'s 
togéther with au old, small diary, ‘o ™ hic | 
he had onee heard Lord Kingew 


miypport 


papers ur 


hesk, | 


vl way ' 
attached 
therefore purloined it 


the greates’ 


He ransacked his waiet a ee | 
rushed to lig desk, fastened with & paten’ 
lock, and opened it with tremlias fingers 


Not one ofthe papers to which le attached 


wo Tauch linportance could le fad 


A deadly faintness seized Lim [fad ‘ie; 


been @lolen, if se, by whom Had le ‘ost 
them, and they were brought ‘yack *) Lord 
Kingswood s, the whole tragesy now enact 


mg «ould be brough! 'o an abrupt an 


ble conclusion 

Now be again tortured baa brain ‘o remecn 
ber what bad tramspired at J’eagreep's, ‘u' 
vain, and he deteti.ined vs (ose oo ttm | 
seeking bum out 

He could not reeoiiect Gi dircetion, ot lee 


thought he could rememlset the house ET 
well recollected the route Le had taken, 





quits 
and the inquiries | 
together with the 


« had been forced tu nak 





anawcers lie Lad receive! 





and he set out from Lord Kingswood's with a 
heavy Leart, but with a hope that his oatura 
astutenens would carry im sucecesafal’y » 
bus dilficulty 

He bad an impression that old Peogreep 
knew something about the papers aad 
missed, Dut under what citcumetances " Was 
mypossible to determine 

It was in the dusk of th veoin,, wh 
darkness wa rapidly settigg iu that he fienod 
his way to Gray's Mount sud, with nervous otf 
fingers, tock posses f the brass koocker 
Upon this oceaaen abandoned the aum | 
mons by single kn k, but performed a sligh?, | 
timid fluuri«eh, «hich might tmve been th 
handiwork of a ehoolmistties Whose aces unt | 


ad been overdue at least tw. om on* hs 

Ile had not long &) wait be ust 
gucdenly and swiftly, and the elongau! per 
gon of Miss Virgo presented itself A card 


was in the window, sonouncing the recancy 


or open Th 
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see iftm 
Yoo did not care about seeing me” she 
sid, with « fearful attempt ok arch 
Ih) you ceubt me” he said, with @ 
veaked, theughtful expression upon bia face 
Yes, 5 boay lav something, and 
nay have come back to see whether you have 
fr it lie returnetl 1a Very peculiar, 
aiguitieant ton 
Ail the bleed aa bh wmly rusued into bw 
fare 
\ sae! ' aid, with q - 
mu afe almost & wri ase 
ite py To tnferuy r that she was 
Attest MW vine! as a wit was rather a 
Joubttul cotapliment, he cast about fore 
Word whch would neo She suggret 
ed it 
Wich t satu 
No—t ! 1 Spinks,” b suswered, 
shurting e word without knowing pre 
ively tt) aieaning, and certainly not its or- 
hogra r pronunciation 
“A spink she echoed ©“ Who was she?” 
4he inquired 
An ancient lady, I mean,’ ened Phan- 
“ vith an embarrassed air Ap /phetess 
A old time But tothe point | have lost 
wmMething —that is, 1 dropped & Ler 
“Hem! No you didn’t.” rejoined Misa Vir 
nedding her head significantly 
‘Bat | did leave some papers here,” he re 
Y BWthem here, Set did oot drop 
hem,” ahe roplied in the same tone “ Look 
re, Mister-—-what's Your name ” 
“Mr Vhariswee.” he replied, with a bow 
Well Mr Pharis what Was your busi 
wee with Pengrerp ontinued “* Tell 
at. and [il tell yo nething you woald 
© \now 
My dearest t creatur xclauned 
*"harise ayn ssleek Land upon her arm, 
you would oot have tne betrar confidence, 
would Fu 
*You would hare"me do ‘1, | suppose” 
se seit, sharply 
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He ebragged bis shoukler ome war sleow' 
to repty. She steps! him 

“1 kmew who you are,” she said, with 
rapid peek. “Youare Lord Kingewort's 
valet end no dow you have made money 
im your Gervice—« have | inwine Well, 
you waatto make more; 1D belp you to de 
1 oe certain «adres 
= Mame your price, you angelic «#8 orinew.” 
be reempmed. as york!) a | xsmei bbe 

“A wedding sing, she snewere!, with 





’ : - 
* Vou chal have & ect with diamonds,” bx 
eaid, ratieing hie hands, “on ome condition, 


however 

* Name tt,” she qeculated, laconically 
“Theat gou scqusint me with the name 
Uae yeu are about to crown 


5 reeponded, sanifting in her 


promptly returned 
back, and leughed vo 


” she anid, beckoning him to 
* This & business Now mind 
. lam in carnest, I om 
and desolate virgin here, 
villain Pengreep, who be 
an agre to me. IT have 
enough, and I want w 
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Kingswood family 1 
their whole history, and 
papers are that wil) tel) al! 
knew «2 precious lot about 
Gower who wee bere, and I keow 
mach about that yellow faced, puting, 
love-aick girl, who wae here tao; and « great 
deal more about the gentionan, Mr Vernon 
you keow hie name = In fact, 1 know their 
historias and their acerets they make #0 
much fis shout; and I can put my hand at 
4 moments notice on all thelr papers and 
on yours too, for 1 know who took them, and 
where they are.” 9 

“ But can pou get them" 
ore, eagerly 

“I have « master hey,” she exclaimed, ina 
viumphant tone. “ Now, you can have all 
these papers, and) money wo if you take ine 
with them. But you must give me your an 
ewer now this moment Am 1 to be your 
wife—with all 1 have promised you’ 

The bait war a golden prize indeed, but We 
hook which must be gorged with it made 
him ache in the gills to think of it 

“TI ought to be the proudest fellow in the 
world ™ he exclaimed; “and lam lam! 
say, of course T am, but 

* You won't have me *" ehy 
a sadden flercencss 

“1 did not bint that for a moment,” he re 
turned, hastily, belding up his hands in a ce 
precating manner “J meant to suggest that 
you would expect me to marry you before 
T aay Agfore you put ine in possession of the 
very valuable —T do not deny, most valuable 
documents, of which you have spoken” 

“Of a moral certainty,” she replied direct 
ty, “what security should I have else’ You 
men are euch wild deceivers I wonder even 
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inquired Phar 


sugeested, with 


| aecepted in the Gewernment. It would have 
| been ome of onerous reeponsiiiity to him, 
bat thet ite very burdens gave btm as cocape 
from thoughts epen bis private affairs Ile 
entered © ith seeming real and « large appr 
tite for labor upen hie duties, the scoret of 
which we haveabeady explained. Yet even 
im the enidet of complicated and difficult mat 
tere a eudiion nervousness woul! scize him. 
| and be would regard the abrupt opening of « 
door with a violent beating of the beart, un 
det the feveriah apprehension Una! Inheee! 
would appear in @e mide of bie colleagues, 
denewece him ae « bigamist, and, handing 
him ever to the custody of officers, destroy 
him teyend al! redemption by consigning 
him 4. « prisen 

The bitter mewtal agony, and the gloomy 
sorrew which Ishmael had saffered at the 
hands of Lord Kingswood, were now being 
repaid to his lordship with fearful interest. 
Hie tenor threatened with » damning blot 
which would obliterate it, his pride menaced, 
his faith in hie wike’s integrity withered to a 
shred, aml the happiness of his eon—if not 
his very life destreyed— were instalments of 
torture and vengeance almost sufficient to 
annihilate Lord Kimgewoud's reason It was 
a Withewing retribution, and be felt it as such 

Ile exhibited ite ravages in hie haggard 
face, hie restless eye, his unsettled demeanor 
In hie owe mansion he would! rarely, when 
in it, be at home to anyone unless he knew 
the object of the call | be Ministerial busi 
ness, and then he always abruptly brought 
the interview to a close by transferring ite 
arrangement to his official residence. His 
coachman had orders to drive him with great 
rapidity, and t avoid the park 

He feared to meet again the man he had so 
deeply wronged end whom he now hated 
with the deadliest rancor. But his colieagues, 
and deputations, and mea who watched the 
doings of men in power, united in saying the 
country had no more devoted or zealous ser- 
vant than Lord Kingswood, 
In the meantime the sudden shock which 
Cyril Kingswood had received from the com- 
munication made to him by bie father, terri 
ble as it waa, did not destroy him. Weak, 
excited, worked up to a pitch of frenzy by 


eve of Maging off every paternal restraint 
to search for Violet, and prevall upon her to 
fy with him he cared not where-—the fright 
ful disclowure naturally took effect upon hir 
overwrought brain, and deprived him of con 
schousness, and thus he lay many dayr hover 
ing between life, insanity, and death 

The struggle was fleree between the mental 
disorder and the constitution, but 
triumphed, and the phvsician departed, les 
ving hie pationt weak but rapidly recovering 
his physical strength, though be recommend 
ed change of alr and seene, at the earliest 
moment possible, as the best and only med) 


Lady Kingswood, who sat by his side, bent 


the previous evening's cecurrences, on the you. 
cold room, where I have been kicking my 
heels for nearly an hour, looking at pictures 


I don't know 
and time is precious, I thought I would try 
and hunt one of you up myself. I thought I 
should not go far wrong, and T have not, you 
sew, for here I have found you and my little 
south | Nell 
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Cyril amiled gratefully He knew thie 
badinage wae adopted by her to cheer him, 
and it would have been ungractous im him to 
have repelled it, eo, in the same spirit, he re- 

“We have already entered into one com- 
pact, and it is your wish that we should enter 
int» another.” 

“ Most positively and decidedly. In this I 
am as fixed as any of my sex can be, when 
they know their own mind, which is not 
often, but which I do in carnest truth now.” 

“Very good,” he returned, with « emile. 
“In that case, I consent upon one condition.” 

“Oh, of course, I grant it before it ie ask- 
ed,” she replied, quickly and mirthfully. 
* What is it, pray '” 

“ That you seal the compact with « kiss,” 
he responded, preparing to enjoy her sur 
prise 

Bhe started, and looked at him with some 
thing like affright in her countenance. 

But there was no mistaking in his open 
fac e and features bis clear, ingenuous thoughts 

With roseate face, and glittering molsture 
in her eves, ehe rose and advanced towards 
him 

She laid ber soft white bands on his tem 
ples, and murmured— 

‘ With a sister's pure and holy kiss I seal 
this compact 

Bhe pressed her trembling lips to hie fore 
head 

He caught ber face between his hands, and 
pressing ber forehead with bis lips, he too 
whispered- 

“ With a brother's pure and holy kiss I seal 
this compact.” 

Eleanor rather bastily released her burning 
cheeks from his cold hands, and as instantly 
screamed 

A chuckling laugh issued from the door- 
way 


Cyril was utterly confounded to perceive 


standing there, with both hands in his pock- 
ets, and with a gratified grin distorting the 


whole of his features, Ebenezer Cotton. 
He nedded at Cyril, and appeared to enjoy 
his surprise 

“I wanted to see my lord,” he said, ad- 
vancing into the room; “and I wanted to sce 
One of your people showed me into a 


1 don't understand, and at likenesses of people 
Bo as 1 am a business man, 


Aba' aha! aha™ 
He chuckled a rich, fat chuckle 


Overwhelmed with confusion, neither 


Eleanor nor Cyril spoke, and Mr. Ebenezer 
Cotton proceeded— 


* T found you, Mr. Kingswood, very much 


cine that can be ministered to a mind dis- | better than I expected; and finding you bil- 
canes! A ling and cooing, has made ine as happy and 
Cyril smiled fantly when be heard this—a« lively as the Emperor of China, who, I am 
rate so fpll of hopelessness and despair that | told in the trade, always proceeds to roost in 
the highest state of jollity. 


I tell you I am 





bidding him, in a broken voice, exert himseli 
to recover, for that they would together, at 





how I have the notion of trusting myself 
with even such a weak apecimen of vour art 
ful race as you” 

* Bat you know, you beauty,” responded 
Pharieee, cunningly, “if I were to marry 
you Gret my security might not be of an avail 
able nature ” 

“What do you propose" she asked, in a 
very matterof fact tone 

“To be plain with you,” he raid, with an 
appearance of frankness, “ if you will restore 
to me those papers which, as you sy, were 
taken from me on my last visit: bere, and 
show to me the others you have mentioned, 
and give me some proof that you can put 
those instruments into my possession, 1 will 
marry you—to- morrow, if you like, and love 
you ever afttrwarcds ” 

Mies Virgo caught him round the neck 

“It's « bargain she cried, and inflicted a 
vigoreas amack upon hie lips which all but 
eafflecated him, more, however, with the odor 
of brandy which througi? his 
mouth noetrile, and ears than the force of 
ber salute 

Rhe wrung his hand with « strength which 
made him crv out with aceny, for he had 
rings on his fingers, but be bore all with 
seeming delight, for he had a great object to 
gain : 

“Come with me up to bis room,” she ex 
Claimed, in a whisper, raising ber finger to 
counsel caution, and nodding and winking at 
him as she did eo =“ I'l) quickly perform my 
part of the bargain.” she added, which made 
bis feeb craw! 

She led the way on tiptoe up the stairs, and 
Phariere followed her closely (n reaching 
the door of Pengreep's chamber she went 
down on ber knees, and drew from her 
pocket a key 

At the same moment the door flew open 
with sudden and startling swiftness, and en. 
greep confronted them bou 

Mise Virgo fell on her face in an agony of 
fright, and Phariece sank down on the ground 
im morta! terror, unable © utter a word 


permeated 





CHAPTER XL 

Ishmec! tne stero and relentions having 
edopted “s masterly inaction” a the more 
terrible mode of working out his revenge, 
Lord Kingswood was placed in the harassing 
aad anxious position of one 6 bo har to com 
bet with menacing and awful phantoms — 
brain phantoms, guilt-epectres, conjured cy ils, 
hanging over him, suspended by film like 
threads, which @ breath might at any timc 
let hoose and crush him 

He had one ouphole of relief, but even that 
had its moments of inexpressible torture in 
the shape of maddening apprebensions A 
word imoonsiderately uttered, « phrase 
thoughtlessly spoken, « look wrongly ing 
preted, would pierce his brain with acute 
agony, and drive the blood back to his heart, 
Jeaving bis features white and rigid o 
marie : 


The loophole of relief was tse pos: de bad 





no distant time, pass out into another aphere, 
peopled with other faces, brightened by other | 


her face in ber hands and wept scalding tears, | glad to see you getting on so well, and that 
part of my business is ended. Now I will 
proceed to my lord, and bustle him up to 
work and arrange both your little matters 


ight off, for my opinion ia, that when once a 


skies, and gladdened by other scenes, seck the young girl and a young feller have made up 


happiness which seemed to have fed the} 
place in which now they dwelt 

Ile did not understand her true meaning, 
but believing it in some degree to apply to] t 
hiv own case, he pressed her hand, and 
promised that he would strive to ald in his 
own recovery, and henceforward look at the |, 
world and life from a different point of view, 
and get through it as best he could 

A. soon ae he was able to leave hie bed |) 

though still too feeble to quit his chamber 

his constant daily companion was Lady 
Maud—and, hie most frequent vieitor Kleanor 
Cotton \ 

When the latter beheld his altered face, she 
wept genuine tears, and her attentions, and} ¢ 
her little delicate contrivances to cheer his 
spirits were so unremitting, and conceived in 
# taste so pure and excellent, that it was im 
possible for Cyril not to be moved by them 
Maud, whe at first had regarded her |, 


Lady 
distaste, conceived a 


with something like 


heir mind to have each other, the sooner the 


match is brought off so much the better, and 
very much the better for all parties Ta-ta 


© both of you.” 
Mr Ebenezer Cotton waved his hand with 


an air of parental affection, and bustled out 


if the room in hot search of my lord. 
Cyril and Eleanor looked each other in the 


face as Mr. Cotton disappeared, and both 


aughed. Eleanor instantly burst into tears, 


end bid her face under her handkerchief. 


Do not weep, Eleanor,” said Cyril, kindly 


and gently; “it was an accident, but a very 


nnvcent one after all.” 
“It is very foolish of me to ery,” she said, 
irying her teara, “I do not know why 1 


should ery; I feel vexed, and I do not kndéw 
why I should feel vexed. It can be of no con- 
sequence, yet 1 wish it had not happened “i 


“lt was my fault,” said Cyril, with a slight 
inge of color on his brow, for he began to 


feel the act indiserect at least, and though 


warm affection for her, and having no friend | proposed in utter thoughtlesances, under the 


before, made one of Eleanor i 
Cyril, one day, touched by one of her 


charming little Kindncsses, eal? to her, as they |, 
eat alone 
“ Eleanor ™ 


nfluence of the tone of his old flow of spirits, 


still one that would perhaps annoy him to re- 


nember. 
“Jt is mo fault,” murmured Eleanor, the 


roses again mounting to her cheeka, “ because 


She looked up at him with her pretty face, | because it was the solemn seal of a promise 


as if pleased to listen to anything thar he 
might bave to say to her 

“Cyril ™ she ejaculated 

“You must cease these tendernesses, these 
affectionate tributes of your kind and gentle 
nature,” be said, in a low, quict voice 

“ Why, Cyril!" she inquired, with an af- 
fecte!| surprise 

“ Because,” he replied, with a faint smile, 
“ 1] shall begin to fear that after al! you love 
me.” 

She cast her eyes down, and « crimson 
blush suffused her neck and face 

“ Bo 1 do, Cyril,” she uttered, in a very low, 
soft voice 

His face became serious, and be gazed upon 
her earnestly, and said, in a grave tone 

“Is this eo, Eleanor, truly t" 

She looked up with a bright countenance, 
and she placed her hand in his 
“It isso truly, I do love you—asa brother, as 
« charming, good, kind, dear brother. I re- 
member our compact with a grateful heart, 
and therefore I am bound to be fond of you, 
and I hope that you will love me a little, too, 
as a sister, it would make me very happy in 
deed if 1 thought you would. It is true that 
there is dear, sweet Lady Maud St. Clair, 
whom | Know you regard as a sister, but you 
might, perhaps, be gracious enough to spare 
me a littl of that affection, and you can't 
think how I should prize it. As for myself,1 
have no brother I wish I had, 7 know I 
should have loved him heartily So, there 
fore, I shall transfer that deliciously platonic 
affection to you in phe of you, because I can- 
not afford to waste that amount of love—uan- 








selfish, you wil] sdmit—on the desert air.” 


I at least mean to keep 
which vexes me, because it may affect my po- 
sition.” 


shine laugh. 
tate my arrangements 
given me good advice, and I am sure he ought 
not to blame me if I follow it Ought he’ 


It is the discovery 


“ Your position t’ echoed Cyril, with sur- 
“ Yea! she answered, recovering her sun- 


“It may cause me to precipi- 
However, papa's 


Before Cyril could reply by asking her to 


explain her meaning, they were both sur- 


srised by the sudden entrance of Lady Maud, 


1 
whose pale, melancholy face exhibited signs 
of terror and distress. 


“What has happened, Maud exclaimed 


Cyril, quickly. 


She perceived his emotion of surprise, and 


said, in a faltering tone, 


“ Nothing—nothing—of any--real import- 
ance; but a—a—a visitor has arrived from 
Gloucestershire, and—and he is now with 
Lord Kingswood.” 

“ A visitor from Gloucestershire *" repeated 
Cyril, with a questioning look 

* From Hawkesbury!” returne? Lady Maud, 
in a faint voice 

“Philip Avon *" said Cyril, quickly 

“Philip Avon ™ gasped rather than spoke 
Lady Maud 

Eleanor knew the name; she gazed rather 
earnestly at Lady Maud’s pale and disturbed 
countenance. 

“ Hlave you seen him f" inquired Cyril 

“ No—not yet,” returned Lady Mand, «peak: 
ing with hesitation; “but I have had a mes 
sage from Lord Kingswood to say that he is 


very desirous of an interview with me, and 
requesting me to receive him a few minutes 
hence I—I thought, perhaps, Cyril, you 
would favor me by suffering the interview to 
take place here in your presence.” 

“To be sure, Maud, undoultedly | will,” he 
returned. “ He is rough and uncouth in his 
manner, but he will be gentler in his beha- 
viour I suspect now.” 

“He ise horrid kind of young man,” ob- 
served Eleanor, thoughtfully. “I have only 
seen him ones, and that was at Kingswood 
Hall He looked to me like one of those 
dreary, frightful old portraits they have so 
many of at Stafforth Hall, where you shudder 
and shiver from the instant you go under the 
portcullis to the moment you get back out of 
reach of its ugly teeth.” 

There was a silence following her remark, 
for Cyril had become thoughtful, and Maud 
ton. 

Eleanor rose ap, and put her arma around 
her waist, and whispered in her ear— 

“Tam sure you detest him, I do; he seemed 
all bushy eyebrows and sallow checks. If it 
had been that clegant young gentleman, Mr 
Gower, who was a guest at the Hall at the 
same time we were, you would not have been 
s0 displeased at his visit. Ah, you quiet little 
creature, I saw how h: talked with you, and 
how you listened. He was not distastefu) to 
you, like this Mr Ppilip Avon, was he ?” 

Lady Maud turned her eyes upon Eleanor; 
they were filled with tears, and Eleanor saw 
that she had no words at command with 
which to answer her, so she pressed her hands 
tenderly and affectionately. 

Bhe could do no more, for Lord Kings- 
wood, at the same moment, entered the 
apartment. 

He looked slowly round the room, and 
then he beckoned to Lady Maud. 

“Follow me,” he said in a hoarse and an 
authoritative tone. 

Lady Maud's face became of the hue of 
death. She seemed as though about to swoon, 
but Lord Kingswood repeated his words in a 
louder and yet harsher tone, and she started, 
bowed herhead humbly, and followed him like 
one advancing to her death-pyre. 

He led her back to her own sitting-apart- 
ment, and when they were both within it, he 
closed the door. 

“ Be seated !" he exclaimed, in a peremp- 
tory tone, and she obeyed him. 

She glanced her dim eyes around her in 
timid fear. They were alone; a deep sigh of 
relief burst from her lips. 

He watched her eyes, he noted her sigh 
and then he said— 

“ You expected to meet here one to whom 
I have promised your hand in marriage—one 
who was not yesterday destined for your 
husband, but one whom I have long since 
sclected—a fact with which you have been 
made acquainted for some time past, at least ; 
I, in fact, myself introduced him to you, to 
plead his own cause, with what result I do 
not know; though, Judging by your present 
mien, and some doubts Mr. Philip Avon has 
himsclf expressed, [ presume it was not favor- 


of a Kingswood, to Sir Walter Avon, and 
you cannot reason me or plead me into for- 
feiting that word which, once passed by me, 
is irrevocable. Let me add to this, there is 
doom upon our House, and you know it. A 
branch of your mother's family are King*- 
woods, and you inherit the name of one who 
brought down the doom on our House. | 
have not escaped the heart-breaking agony, 
the soul-crushing trials, heaped like coals of 
fire upon my head, any more than those who 
have preceded me. Your Cousin Cyril stands 
at this moment blighted in his hopes, and 
may wander through this vale of ashes and 
tears like one accursed. Why should you es- 
cape a touch of the pall whose shadow falls 
like a pestilence upon every member of this 
doomed House. You cannot escape it; it 
will cling to you, and to those with whom 
you are connected. Your father perished be- 
cause he united himself with one of an ac- 
cursed race. Let Philip Avon look to it if he 
will. Marry you, and be has iny solemn 
promise you will carry the curse into his 
bosom, and it will there nestle and multiply. 
What need is there for you to reck whom 
you love, when you will destroy him as if 
he had won your deadliest hate?" 

Lady Maud listened to him with an inten- 
sity of horror. He spoke with great excite- 
ment, and as if inspired, and he carried to 
her mind a belief that, in presaging doom to 
her on account of her ancestry, he was speak- 
ing facta. It is not possible to describe, and 
scarcely possible to conceive, the agony with 
which she received a host of thoughts which 
rushed excoriatingly through her brain. 

She gasped for breath—speak she could 
not—and it was at this painful and terrible 
juncture the ill-omened visage of Philip 
Avon exhibited itself to her streaming eyes 
as he stalked into the apartment. 

(TO BE CONTINUED ) 

t@ The Greenlander considers train vil 
and whale blubber to be delicacies; « tallow 
candle would be a pretty bon-ben to give an 
Esquimaux belle. An arctic traveller relates 
that, having presented a tallow candle to a 
young lady of these inclement regions, she 
first nibbled it quite to the end, next drew the 
wick between her teeth, clearing off every 
fragment of grease, and ended by smacking 
her lipa, just as an English child might have 
done after eating a piece of Everton toffee, or 
that peculiar compound of sugar and flour so 
strangely called “ Bonaparte's riba.” 

CW it wan old remark that no man ever 
looked on at a game of chance or skill play- 
ed by two people, both previously unknown 
to him, without, in less than five minutes, 
feeling an interest for the success of one of 
them over the other. 

t@” A gentleman, who was rather impa- 
tient at table, declared he wished he could 
manage without servants, as they were a 
greater plague than profit. 

“Why not have a dumb waiter?” suggest- 
ed a friend. 

“Oh, no,” returned the other, “1 have 
tried them—they don't anawer.” 





able to his wishes. I need not allude to cir- 
cumstances which, up to the present time, 
have prevented Mr. Philip Avon renewing his 
intentions; they are sufficicatly terrible and 
distressing even to glance at, but I will at 
once come to the matter before us, and be ex- 
plicit with you.” 
He drew a long breath, for it wag evident 
to Lady Maud, though she listened in a half- 
fainting state, that he addressed her with dif- 
ficulty. 
“You have not yet had the chance of 
knowing the condition of your own heart, 
and you are probably led to believe that, be- 
cause Mr. Philip Avon is not so engaging in 
his personal appearance as many others, 
he would not be eligible as a partner for 
life. In this you will, in all human pro- 
bability, find yourself mistaken. He is de- 
ascended from an ancient family; he pos- 
serece wealth, a fine estate, all those acces- 
sions pertaining to the rank and position to 
which you have been bred, and to which you 
have been accustomed, and you will, no 
doubt, live to laugh at your present maiden 
weakness, But were this not the case, were 
your heart irrevocably bestowed, and your 
future happiness imperilled by a marriage 
with Philip Avon, you must still become his 
wife!" 
“In merey, my lord,” she murmured, in a 
beseeching manner. 
He waved his hand imperiously. 
“But this hypothesis happens not to be a 
true once, You are as yet but the creature of 
fancies, and whims, and caprices,” he con- 
tinued. “Alas! I know your sex too well, 
you are constant so long as your liking lasts, 
and then a newer face becomes your idol. 
This is an old experience and a true one, and 
it determines me to proceed in enforcing this 
match, if necessary—" 
“My lord—my lord, you cannot know my 
heart,” she interposed, in an carnest anguish. 
“ You cannot know—” 
“I do not wish to!" he replied, haughtily. 
“It is enough for you to know this; that I 
am your guardian; that your future was 
solely entrusted to me by your father, Lord 
St. Clair; that in his will he desired, ex- 
horted me to become his representative, and 
dispose of your hand in marriage to whom- 
soever I thought fitting to maintain the dig- 
nity of your descent and his own. With this 
view he placed incontrollably in my hands 
your fortune—" 
“IT will give up all—all. I will quit your 
roof for ever. I will go into the world pen- 
niless, and maintain my life by any toil, 
however hard; endure any privation, how- 
ever great—rather than be consigned to the 
doom you intend me frantically interposed 
Lady Maud, rising in her excitement, and 
gesticulating passionately. 

He rudely forced her back into her chair 

“Lady Maud, you are enacting the part of 
a romantic fool!" he exclaimed, with angry 
vehemence. “ This sort of thing may do 
very well in a novel, but it is simply insanity 
in practical life. Further, understand me, I 
ask of you no consent, 1 seek from you no 


ta The latest case of absence of mind is 
that of a ship carpenter, who bit off the end 
of a spike, and drove a plug of tobacco into 
the vease!’s bottom. He did not discover his 
mistake until the vessel spit it back in his face. 
t@™ A young lady, in reply to her father’s 
question why she did not wear her rings upon 
her fingers, said : 

“ Because, papa, they hurt me when any- 
body squeezes my hand.” 

“Why, what business have you to have 
your hand squeezed ?” 

“Oh, none; but still you know, papa, one 
would like to keep her hand in squeezable 
order.” 

GB Of foreign pineapples nearly 300,000 
are consigned to one London house, and a 
fleet of clippers is appropriated solely to the 
carriage of this single fruit. 
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REMITTANCES. 

For the information of our friends, we may 
state that bills on all solvent banks in the 
United States and Canada are taken at par 
on subscription to THe Post, but we prefer 
Pennsylvania, New York, New Jersey, Dela- 
ware or New England money. Gold (well 
secured in the letter) and postage stamps are 
always acceptable. For all amounts over $5 
we prefer drafts on any of the Eastern cities 
(leas exchange) payable to our order. 

If our friends throughout the country will 
comply with these suggestions so far as con- 
venient, the favor will be appreciated. 





Ovr Crry Supscripers.— Our city subscri- 
bers would oblige us by either calling at the office 
and settling their accounts, or clae sending the 
money by the pol The per centage that we 
have to pay collectors for collecting sugh small 
accounts, is a heary tar upon ua, and one which 
we hope our city subscribers will, as far as pos- 
sible, save us 


WATER PIPES AND DRAINAGE. 
There must be a possible remedy for the 
bursting of water pipes, for the simple reason 
that no house actually in use is ever frozen 
right through in — . The centre of 
the house is always ve ing point. No- 
thing would be easier than to run up a cen- 
tral shaft as near the kitchen chimney as pos- 
sible, and include in it all the waterworks of 
the house, which, in that case, will be safe 
from the frost so long as there is a cook and 
a scuttieful of coals in the house. There is 
always more heat wasted than used, and in 
the severest cold there passes up the chimney 
heat enough to keep every drop of water in 
the house, every bottle of wine, every bed- 
room, and every closet at a temperate heat, if 
people would only go the right way to work. 
—English Paper 





comment; I am here to tell you that | have 





The above is well worthy the « opsideration 


pledged my honor, the honor and the word | not only of builders but of the public gener 


ally. It is astonishing how even a usually 
wide-awake people like our own, go blunder- 
ing on for generations, in certain respects. 
Thus we see the hydrant water pipes in this 
city, taken as a general thing up into the 
bath-rooms owtaide the walls, instead of being 
taken first into the cellar, and then up through 
the kitchen or other first-floor room. And so 
with the waste pipe. The consequence being 
that for nearly half the year, the hydrant and 
waste cannot be used at all, except at a con- 
tinual risk of having them frozen. 

That this it unwise, we have proved in our 
own experience. For five years we have had 
an uninterrupted use of the hydrant and 
waste pipes in our bath-room, with one ex- 
ception——and then the water was frozen in 
the ground outside the house. That was in 
one of those two remarkably cold winters, 
several years ago. Now the comfort of being 
able to use your bath-room Just the same in 
very cold as in moderate weather, is very 
great indeed. Besides it saves al) the trouble 
of stopping off and turning on the water. 

In ane other respect bath-rooms are gener- 
ally failures—and that is in their location, 
The bath-room is generally put at the very 
end of the house, and in the very coldest sit- 
uation. The consequence is that there is great 
danger of taking cold both in going to and re- 
turning, as well as in using the bath-room, 
Now it would be much better to plan the 
house so that the bath-room could be placed 
convenient to the chambers, and where @ flue 
from the main heater could be conducted inte 
it. When, however, it is placed over the kit- 
chen, sufficient heat ought to be obtained from 
the stove or range below to make it comfort- 
able, and prevent the pipes from freezing, 
Some ranges will not admit of this, but in 
other cases we hear the attempt has been en- 
tirely successful. 

In carrying off the waste water from the 
bath-tub, the pipe should go down into the 
cellar, and thence, under ground, either into 
the culvert, or into a covered sink. If the 
latter is dug down to gravel or sand—even if 
the depth be but slight—the water will wane 
away, 80 that it will seldom need 
perhaps never. This is not true, however, of 
sinks into which much dirty or greasy water 
runs—-such as the waste from a kitchen—in 
which case the dirt and grease stop up the 
pores of the earth, se that the sink, compara- 
tively soon, becomes full, and will no longer 
waste its contents. 

In this subject of the drainage of houses, 

however, much remains to be learned. Im- 
portant as it is, alike to health and wealth, it 
is but just beginning to be investigated. In 
the cities, the best that can be done at pre- 
sent, seems to be to drain into the rivers—a 
process both wasteful and unscientific; and 
which, in the case of Jarge cities, like Lon- 
don and Paris, finally fails py converting the 
river itself into a sewer, whose emanations 
poison the atmosphere for miles around. Mr, 
Gough says, we understand, that he smelt 
the Thames two miles off. This is abomi- 
nable, we are almost tempted to say un- 
christian, 
The proper use of all waste material, iw 
evidently to return it to enrich the ground. 
Even the instinct of a dog tells him that. But 
the great difficulty, where large bodies of 
men gre gathered together, is in the process. 
Our deodorizers so far seem to act with in- 
sufficient power and rapidity. The riddle, 
however, not only can be solved, but it must 
be solved. The Chinese, we believe, solve it 
partially—but their way does not suit a peo- 
ple of refined habits and nice sensibilities, 
Now, however, while our towns and cities 
are comparatively small, should this whole 
matter of draining be deeply pondered, and 
means devised to meet the needs of a great 
population. Better than showy public build- 
ings, better than monuments, better even 
than parks and public squares, would be 
the legacy to our descendants of » wise and 
efficient system of drainage. 


HUNT’S LIGHT OF THE WORLD. 
There are many pleasant objects at all 
times to be found in the rooms of Earle's 
Print and Picture Gallery in Chestnut street, 
to tempt lovers of art to spend an occasional 
quiet hour there; but there is a special attrac. 
tion there now which with some will out- 
weigh all others; even the magnificent bust 
of Miss Cushman, that rare and excellent 
specimen of truthful, not flattering, idealiza- 
tion 

We allude to the exquisite engraving of 
Holman Hunt's “Light of the World.”— 
Those who loved and studied the original, 
while on exhibition in the English collection 
at the Academy of Fine Arts about three 
years ago, will find it perfectly recalled to 
them by the pure lines, the pearly lights and 
softened shades of this engraving, while those 
who were not so familiar with the painting 
will find its effects of color wonderfully re- 
produced in the colored prints. 

This masterpiece of Hunt's is not such 
merely on account of its perfection of line, 
its beauty of color, and its exactness of detail, 
though these exist in a high degree, but that 
it touches and embodies the highest feeling 
to which it is the province of art to mi- 
nister. 

“ Behold, I stand at the door and kaock,* 
is the legend of the picture,—the call of In- 
finite saving Love to us, to all, wide as the 
universe. To embody and typify this Truth 
of Truths,and yet shock no one by the coarse- 
ness of earthly actuality, is as high an aim as 
can be offered to art. We feel it aceomplish- 
ed in this picture. 

The gross heaviness of the closed door, the 
rusted bars, the thorn and the briar that 
choke the entrance, the lusty tares that over- 
top, dwarf, and choke the puny wheat,—these 
are no fanciful symbols, but expressions of + 
truth that concerns us with awful nearness. 
The image of the Divine and Receeming 
humanity stands without that closed portal, 
the pierced hand gently, gently smites that 
sullen door; the priestly vestment sweeps 
down, the raiment of the “ Apostle and High 
Priest” the Urim and the Thummin gleam 
upon the breast in token of the fulfilment of 
the Law; and from the ineffable beauty of 
the face, and the wonderful lift of the solemn 
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eyes shines out a vision of the Eternal Pati- 
ence of Redeeming Love. : 

The heavy shadows of night gloom over 
all, but afar off “ behold the morning break 
th.” 

Every tine of this picture is pure symbo-. 
liam, bot in some parts not readily to be in- 
terpreted. The apple at the Saviour's foot 
is openly suggestive, but the stars that faintly 
gleam from the ground beneath perplex us, 
and not leas so the peculiar shape of the lan- 
tern from which streams the light of the pic- 
ture, and the triple chain that girds it to the 
wrist. These certainly have a meaning, and 
were never introduced for mere ornamental 


prettiness. 

In every particular this fine engraving, 
which has a peculiar advantage in being the 
exact size of the original, will be found to re- 
pay a Jong and careful study. - 


THE JAPANESE. 

Our readers know we had little sympathy 
with the extravagance of the Japanese recep- 
tion, Our plan was for the Government to 
appoint a commissioner to show them the 
sights of the country, without unnecessary 
parade, feting, or expense. 

Word now comes from Japan that the 
princes, while they are princes, are only 
princes of inferior rank—and that Tommy, 
of whom certain silly women made so much, 
is simply the son of an interpreter, and some- 
thing above the rank of a common servant, 
with a regtlar allowance of so many mice 
per day, 

As to the commercial advantages to be 
reaped from the embassy, we know but lit- 
tle, though the New York Times says:— 
“Our Government has expended nearly two 
millions of dollars in this attempt to cultivate 
the good will of the Japanese. We shall be 
agreeably disappointed if it does not cost us 
some day, ten times that sum to avert the re- 
sults of our excessive civility.” 

The following, from Vanity Fir, seems to 
exprese the truth of the matter :— 


NICELY JAPANNED. 
We ali of us know we're the smartest of chaps 
Which nobody can deny, 


We extens!vely pitied the innocent Japs, 

» Which nobody can deny, 

So we gave em good dinners, we gave em cham- 
pagne. 


We got ‘em immensively high on a train, 
And explained to ‘em, how to go in should it 


rain, 


Which nobody can deny. 


The bile will amount to a million or two, 
Which nobody can deny, 

And be Kamis have certainly fooled us a few, 
Which nobody can deny. 

The primecs Urey sent were excessively small, 

Our hopes of a trade are nailed fast lo the wail, 

tod Tommy a miserable Nothing At All, 
Which nobody can deny 


S> here's to the health of both Yankees and 

Jap, 

Which nobody can deny, 

And here's to the genius which caught us 

a-@nay, 

Which nobody can deny 

And let no one hereafter In confidence own 
That he comes from Down East and was Easterly 

yrown, 
For the Jap* are the Downlest Easterns yet 

known, 

Which nobody can deny 
Atv the examination of the Framingham 
Normal School recently, President Felton, of 
Harvard College, and others made addresses. 
The President, says a correspondent, proved 
to be “sound on the goose” by a historical 
and philosophical defence of that animal. He 
spoke in strong terms of the serious effects of 
steel pens, their tendency to injure or para- 
lyze the nerves of the arm. Sad proof of this 
influence had come under his own knowledge. 
His predecessor, Dr. Walker, and at least six 
of his acquaintances, had received permanent 
injury from the habitual use of steel pens. 
The above statement is asingular one. Hlow 

is it that steel pens produce such bad effects ? 
We have been in the habit of using them for 
years, and never perceived any evil result 
from so doing. 


Coks Huskinu.—A subscriber in Wood 
county, Ohio, wants to know of Mr. D. P., of 
Salem, N. J.,the process of husking one hun 
dred bushels of cars of corn in ten hours— 
how the man who does it works. Theirs, he 
says, is a corn country, but they cannot per- 
form such a feat as that. 

We should like to hear from D. P. We 
may state that the corn in New Jersey ie gen- 
erally husked standing, and with a bone or 
iron peg. We do not think the feat an im- 
possible one—though it must keep the hus- 
ker meving. 


To CorresponpeNts.—We believe that 
the peculiar gloss which is secn on shirt col- 
lars, &., in the stores, is imparted to them by 
the use of white wax. 

We do not remember the date of the receipt 
alluded to by an “old subscriber.” The files 
of the Post are always ready ior examination 
by our friends and subscribers, but we really 
have not the time to hunt through them our- 
selves. If you do not reside in the city, de- 
pute some friend who does to make the re- 
quisite examination 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 

Baier Bro 

we Battin ana PL ar Seat ener 

Palladian by J. B. Lippincott & Co, 

These are in truth brief biographies, as 
thirty-five are contained in one volume of 
modera size; but they are skillfully com- 
piled, the writer knowing how to .cize upon 
the lead{ng traits of each character, and the 
prominent points in his life, so as t com- 
Press as much information as possible in so 
smal) a compass. Brevity suits this busy age, 
when peuple like to have a certain clearness of 
deas in regard to noted person: without wad 
‘ag through much reading to att.in it. The 
book is illuminated with steel pe traits of 
James Watt, Dr. Arnold, Nathanie’ Haw- 
thorne, Leigh Hunt, R bert Browning, and 
Gerald Massey. These are excellent. You 


are ready to pronounce them truthful, because j 
they place before your eye the picture that | 


you gather from the life. 





James Watt was of an extremely fragile 
constitution, requiring the tenderest nurture ; 
yet what a work he did for the world! The 
gradual steps toward the maturing of those 
plans which made Robert Stephenson a great 
railway engineer, are exceedingly interesting. 
Dr. Arnold, of Rugby, was one of those true 
men whose brief days make the world in- 
calculably richer. It does one's heart good 
to contemptate the life of such a man. All 
who have any taste for the fascinating studies 
of the naturalist, will enter with full sympe- 
thy into the enthusiasm of Audubon, the or- 


the life of Dr. Andrew Combe, whose books 
on physiology have done so much good. 


was a brewer at Livingston's a suburb 
of the Old Town, situated under the 


mortality which prevailed in the family. 
Very few of the coventoun children grew up 
to adult ; and the ta, 
who were of robust lived to an 


parents erred from 
what are we to think of 
tradesman-like views of a medical man who 


i 


° 
< 
5 


at 
birth, have survived in health active use- 
fulness to a good old age, unless cut off by 
some acute disease.” 

But nearly all medical men were alike em- 
pirical in those days. They merely attacked 
the symptoms which presented themselves, 
and when these were overcome, their task was 
accomplished, That medical men are now 80 
careful in directing their measures towards 
the prevention as well as the cure of disease, 
we have to thank Dr. Combe, Edwin Chad- 
wick, and other popular writers and laborers 
in the cause of Public Health. 


Nores oN THE Panasies or Our Lorn. by 
Ricnarp Caenevix Frencu, New York: I 
Appleton & Co 

The work from which this is condensed is 
acknowledged to be the best on the subject 
in the English language. It is distinguished 
for clearness, earnestness, and exhaustive re- 
search into all sources from which light could 
possibly be thrown upon the sacred lessons of 
our Lord. This small work, by its able con- 
densation, places the ordinary reader almost 
on a level of advantage with the theological 
student. 





Tak ATLANTIC Monrtuaty, for March. 
Published by Ticknor & Fields, Boston. 





CHAIRS OR SOFAS? 


FOR THE FATURDAY EVENING POST, 


Mr, Editor :—It seems to be a growing 
folly of the age to measure out advice as 
though it were a staple commodity of trade, 
and of a fixed value, in any amount or 
quality whatever. As an example, I noticed 
in your scientific column, of a late number, 
some advice relative to the position most 
healthful and natural to be assumed in read- 
ing, or resting around the fireside in social 
conversation. Now the first informant tells 
us, that a sitting posture is very unnatural 
and equally unlLealthful—that we should do 
away with all the “old arm-chairs,” and 
cane bottom chairs, so celebrated in poetry 
and prose—and substitute in their stead, the 
sofa, the lounge—or in case of emergency, 
the portable bunk; anything in fact, even if 
the coarsest canvas, fastened to an inclined 
plane in convenient proximity to the fire, 
where one can read, or lounge, or doze, at 
pleasure. Now, it did occur to me at first, 
that our country was already grievously in- 
fested by this popular race of nuisances, 
loungers, but after learning that the illus- 
trious Milton composed or dictated the 
greater part of his famous work while in bed, 
and being well-acquainted with the fact that 
Thompson composed the greater part of that 
great Poem called the “Castle of Indolence” 
in the same place, it began to seem quite 
plausible in my mind, coming (as is generally 
the case in your paper,) from good authority. 
When lo, just as I was pushing, or prepar- 
ing to push, an excellent and luxurious old 
couch by the fire, on which to read The Post 
—(mark you, it was very easy for me to re- 
concile myself to this position in reading, 
human nature is so prone to indolence,) my 
eyes fellon another paragraph, condemning 
the luxurious practice of lying down when 
reading. This last was from the pen of some 
eminent oculist—I have forgotten the name, 
nor do I care to know it—the fell destroyer 
of all my prospective ease! Then you must 
see I was in a dilemma; which horn to take 


celved. And for the time being, we will try 

both methods, and see if experience—the 

best of all teachers—cannot help us to some 

sort of a conclusion. Awaiting your decision, 

we will still keep a supply of both chairs and 

sofas. Yours truly, J.B. T. 
Oakland, Miss. 


[ Nore. Our correspondent's determina- 
tion is the very one we should have advised. 
“Try every thing, and hold fast to that which 
is good.” We think he will find that it is 
well to ait when he feels like sitting, and re- 
cline when he feels like reclining—never 
reading, however, while in the latter position. 
—Hd. Poet.) 


LETTER FROM PARIS. 


Waat's 1x a Name’?—A Finxsipe Srorr. 
Parm, Feb. 1, 1861. 
Mr. Editor of the Pow :— 

Before writing down, for the amusement of 
your readers, the story told beside the hospi- 
table fireside mentioned in my last, by a fair 
Scotchwoman, a lineal descendant of one of 
the old royal houses of her ancient land, I must 
put in a wotd of comment on the curious co- 
incidence of the snits now pending, here and 
in London, by parties claiming recognition of 
their rights to the honor of royal descent. 
Mra. Patterson, and her son, Mr. Jerome Bo 
naparte, are endeavoring, with the aid of 
the eloquent and skillful lawyer, M. Berryer, 
to prove the validity of the marriage con- 
tracted in 1803, in Baltimore, between that 
lady and the defunct ex-King of Westphalia. 
In London, Mrs. Lavinia Janetta Norton 
Ryves, the daughter of an artist, Mr. Serres, 
has placed her foot on the first round of the 
ladder of legal proofs by which she hopes to 











but | climb to the acknowledgement of her being 


the grand-daughter and representative of 
Henry Frederick, Duke of Cumberland, bro- 
ther of George IIL; and consequently co- 
heiress of the property left by that royal pro- 
genitor. A considerable number of persons 
in England, mostly of very humble position, 
possess the honor of the blood royal, without 
being in any way the better for it. From an in- 
quiry instituted a few years ago, in that 
country, respecting the pedigrees of all the 
families entitled by blood to quarter the 
royal arms with theirs, it was found that 
a turnpike-keeper was one of the collate- 
ral legitimate branches of the family of 
Edward IV.; and that an old pauper, in she 
Lincoln workhouse, was an equally legiti- 
mate descendant of the famous John of Gaunt. 

Leaving these momentous matters to the 
decisions of the competent authorities, let me 
now narrate, as best I may, the authentic 
history of 

WIDOW LESLIE'S LOST SPOONS 


The parish of Linlithgow ought to be 
oned among the classic spots of Scot- 
land, inasmuch as it formed part of the dowry 
which Robert the Bruce bestowed on his 
eldest daughter, Margery, when she married 
Walter, the High Steward of Scotland, and 
thus became the progenetrix of the royal and 
unlucky line of Stuart. Lying midway be- 
tween Edinburgh and Glasgow, those rival 
queens of the east and the west, but out of 
the common track of traffic and travel, it has 
been for ages a pastoral parish, of small and 
rather backward farms. Of late years, coal 
has been found there; and steam and trade, 
which bid fair to leave the world no rustic 
corner, are rapidly turning it into a mining 
district. Such a change was foreseen by no 
one, even #8 near our own time as the gene- 
ral peace, when Bathgate lived on its own 
oats and barley, wore its own hodden-gray, 
and had but two subjects of interest, the kirk 
session and the corn market. Among its 
peaceable and industrious population there 
was one dame who, though neither the 
wealthiest, nor the best born, stood, in her 
own estimation, above all but the laird and 
the minister; and her style and title was 
Widow Leslie. This dame valued herself, 
not on the farm left her by her good man, 
who had departed this life some seven years 
before the commencement of our story, for 
its acres were few, and consisted of half. 
reclaimed moorland; not on her grown up 
son Robin, though he was counted a likely 
and sensible lad; not on her own thrifty 
housekeeping, though it was known to be 
on the tight-screw principle; but on the 
possession of a dozen silver teaspoons. Her 
story was that they had belonged to the 
young Chevalier, and had been bestowed on 
her grandfather in return for entertaining that 
claimant to the British crown on his march 
from Culloden,—in proof of which she was 
accustomed to point out a half-obliterated 
crest, and the initials C. 8. with which they 
were marked. The widow's neighbors, how 
ever, had a different tale with regard to their 
coming into the family. It was to the effect 
that her grandfather, who kept a small inn 
somewhere in Fife, had bought them from an 
ill-doing laird for three gallons of Scotch 
whiskey, and bestowed them on his grand- 
daughter, as the one of his family most likely 
to hold fast such an important acquisition. 
Whether derived from the Fife laird or the 
young Chevalier, the spoons were likely to 
be well taken care of. Mrs. Leslie's powers 
of hard bolding were famous throughout the 
parish. The shop-keepers of its little town 
knew her as a driver of stiff bargains for the 
few articles she purchased. The laborers oc 
casionally employed on her farm testified to 
her partiality for low wages. Yet, as some 
times happens to griping hands, the widow 
was not a successful gatherer. Nothing but 
Robin's muscles, and those of the plough 
horses, would she expend on the moorland 





farm—the soil, consequently, grew poorer 


I knew not; I mast either sit upright and | every year, and yielded but meagre crops. In 
read, (for I must read,) at the peril of destroy- | order to secure the highest penny when 
ing or impairing the spinal muscles, and | prices were rising, her cow, corn, or flax were 


otherwise irreparably injuring the anatomi 


cal figure, or take the prostrate clarsic posi- | 


tion, and lose one or both of my eyes. 
Now, Mr. Editor, if you can give us any 
assistance in determining this important but 


| house and 


kept unsold until the tide turned and the 
market fell The savings pinched out of 
field were, from time to time, 
wheedled ont of her by knavish neighbors, 
by the lure of exorbitant interest, which, 


| doubtful question, it will be thankfully re- | with the principal, was never paid; but no 
3 


power of man could wheedle Widow Leslie 
out of her spoons 

They were her pride and treasure. She 
counted them every night before going to 
Fest, to see that none of the dozen were miss- 
ing. She kept them in the chief of her 
drawers, laid up in a woisted stocking knitted 
by her own hands, and never worn by any 
foot. Out of that unique plate-chest they 
were taken only on occasions of the highest 
solemnity ; and those who had the privilege 
of using them were always assured that 
“they were made o' the purest siller, and 

Plate was not plentiful with people of her 
class in Bathgate. The widow's spoons were 
certainly larger and handsomer than com- 
mon ; and, among the smal! farm™houses, the 
distinction of possessing them was doubtless 
as much envied as the marshal's baton or the 
ducal coronct in camp or court; but in Mra. 
Leslie's opinion her own household were 
not sufficiently sensible of the family honor. 

Besides her own Robin, the family consist- 
ed of Nancy Campbell, a girl about nineteen, 
blessed with good health, good temper, and 
good looks; who, being a distant relation and 
an orphan, lived at the farm-house in the ca, 
pacity of aservant. Robin was heir to the 
entire dozen of spoons, and also to the lease 
of the house and land. Nancy had mo por- 
tion but the abovementioned blessings; yet, 
as everybody but herself expected, the widow 
found out ome day that they had actually 
takea a fancy to each other, and wore think- 
ing of getting married some time. The idea 
of her son throwing himself away, spoons 
and all,on a girl without a penny, was not 
to be entertained on any terma Mra. Leslie 
was persuaded that, with the stocking full of 
plate and his own qualifications, Robin was a 
match for any lady in the land; and there 
might have been an explosion of the whole 
establishment were it not that Robin, besides 
being steady and sensible, had been well dis- 
ciplined, and would not dispute with his mo- 
ther, even on ao matter so near hia heart, 
Nancy never complained of heavy work or 
light porridge; nowhere could & cheaper ot 
more trusty maid be found; and under these 
considerations the widow suspended hostili- 
ties, in hopes that her son would know his 
own value in time. 

While her mind reposed on that hope, Bath- 
gate lost its old minister, and got a new one. 
All who have resided for any length of time 
in Scotland know what great events these 
are in a country parish. The sayings and 
doings of the new pastor were the universal 
topic in farm-house, field, and highway. is 
predecessor had labored under the infirmities 
of age before death released him, and neces- 
sarily allowed things to go as they would, or 
stand still; but he was an energetic young 
man, active, and zealous for the temporal as 
well as spiritual improvement of his flock, 
and his sermons, visits, and «xaminations so 
stirred them up, that a great appearance of 
moral and religious progress prevailed through 
out the parish. 

Mra. Leslie, in common with many world 
ly-minded people, had always made a large 
profession of piety. She knew it was respect 
able, as it still continues to be in her coun- 





try; but since the new minister's installation, 
her pretensions on this point became much 
more demonstrative, for it was a great matter 
to stand well with him. Nobody attended 
kirk with greater regularity in all weathers, 
or criticized the sermons of strangers who 
happened to officiate there more severely. 
She was a great discoverer of flaws in doc 
trine; had an immense amount of talk about 
the good his sermons did her whenever the 
young pastor came in her way; kept « large 
Bible ostentatiously displayed on a high shelf 
in her kitchen, which, according to old farm. 
house custom, was the principal and most 
pablic room; and was #0 anxious for visita, 
catechisings, and prayer-mectings at her own 
house, that the worthy minister, out of his 
own sincerity believed ber, and held her up 
asa bright example to the farmers’ wives in 
the neighborhood 

The widow was in the height of her pro 
fessions about hay making time. Moreovera 
distant and comparatively rich relation was 
expected to call and take tea that evening on 
his way from Linlithgow. It was not often 
that this superior relative honored her houre 
with a visit, and Mra. Leslic, determined that 
nothing should be wanting to his entertain- 
ment, brought out the treasured spoons, early 
in the forenoon, with many injunctions to 
Nancy touching the care she should take in 
brightening them up. While this occupation 
was being conducted in the kitchen, in the 
midst of one of those uncertain days which 
vary a northern June, a sudden darkening of 
the sky announced the approach of heavy 
rain. The hay was dry and ready for housing 
Robin and two farm men were busy gather 
ing it in; but the great rain-drops began to 
fall while a considerable portion yet remained 
in the fleld, and, with the instinct of crop 
preservation, forth rushed the widow, follow- 
ed by Nancy, leaving the spoons half scoured 
on the kitchen table. In her rapid exit, the 
girl had forgotten to latch the door. The 
weasel and the kite were the only depreda 
tors known about the moorland farm, but 
while they were all occupied in the hay-tield, 
who should happen to come that way buat 


Geordy Wilson 
Geordy belonged to that class known in 


Scotland as “daft” He had wandered about 
the country from his youth, a kind of sturdy 
but not unwelcome beggar; for Geordy, 
though deficient in the mental faculties which 
fit men for the ordinary duties of life, had a 
remarkably retentive memory for all he beard 
or saw, a keen observation of character, and 
an amount of humorous cunning, many an in 
stance of which is still related in the district 
Born among them, known to be © daft,” and 
possessed of many amusing qualifications, be 
sides an ability tor gathering news and car 


support were fully admitted by all the peopi 
of the country side Rich and poor cast their 
contributions into 
pouch, gave him a seat beside the fire in the 
stormy days of winter, and shelter for the 


his meal bay or penny 





night when his wanderings brought him | 


rying messages, Gieordy’s claimsa_to public | 
' 


their door at dusk. Widow Lealie could aot 
refuse her share of the common tribute, bot 
she paid it with a good deal of grumbling 
Geordy asserted to his particular friends that 
he had cot bad pennies and worse meal at 
that house, and thoagh he did not date to 
question publicly the widow's high sounding 
pretensions, the daf man had been hear! to 
“wonder whether she read her Bitte or 
counted her spoons mos frequently.” 

Well—the kitchen door was open, and 
Geordy stepped in. He banged the settle with 
his staff, he coughed, he hemmed, he saluted 
the cat, which sat purring on the window- 
seat, and at length arrived at the conclusion 
that there was nobody within. 


that day. The rain was growing heavier; 


some of the hay must be wet; and Mra. Lealle 


would return in bad humor. But two objects 
powerfully arrested Geordy's attention ; one 
was the broth-pot bofling on the fire, and the 
other was the silver spoons scattered on the 
table. Bending over the former, Geordy took 
a long sniff of the odorous steam, gave the tn- 
gredionts a stir with the pot-stick, and mut- 
tered “ Vary thin!" His proceedings with re- 
gard to the Intter must remain unmentioned ; 
but half an hour after, when he was safely 
ensconced in» farm-house a mile off, and the 
family were «riven within doors by the increas- 
ing storm, they foand everything élee as it 
had been left—the broth on the fire, the cat 
on the window-seat, the whiting and flannel 
on the table, but not » spoon was there, 

“ Whar's the spoons" cried Mra Leslie to 
the entire family, now crowding round the 
fire to dry their wet garmenta. Nobody eould 
tell. Nancy had left them on the table when 
she ran away. No one had been in the house, 
they were certain, for nothing was disturbed. 
The drawer was pulled out, and the empty 
stocking exhibited. Every shelf, every cor- 
ner was searched, but to no purpose. The 
spoons had disappoared ; and the state of the 
farm-house may be imagined. The widow 
tan through it like one distracted, question- 
ing“scolding and searching. Robin, Nancy, 
and the farm men were dispatched in different 
directions, as soon as the rain had abated, to 
advertise the neighbors, under the supposition 


have carried off the treasure, and would at- 
tempt to dispose of it in the parish. Nobody 
thought of Geordy Wilson. He had not been 
spied from the hay-field; his circuits were 
wide, his visita to any house were not fre- 
quent, and if he eschewed the widow's house 
from the day of her loss, it was believed that 
Geordy knew that neither her temper nor her 
liberality would be improved by that circum. 
stance. Lost the spoons were, beyond a 
doubt, and the widow bade fair to lose her 
senses. The rich relation came at the ap 
pointed time, and had such a tea that he 
yowed never again to trust himeelf in the 
house of his entertainer, But the search went 
on; rabbit's holes were searched, an! mag 
pic's nesta; wells and barns were examined: 
the criers of the three nearest parishes were 
employed to proclaim the losa; it waa duly 
advertised at kirk gate and market place ; and 
Mra. Leslie began to talk of getting a search 
warrant for beggars’ meal pouches. Bathgate 
was alarmed through all ita borders concern 
ing the spoons; but when almost a month 
had worn away, and nothing could be heard 
of them, the widow's suspicions turned from 
beggars, barns, and magpica, io light upon 
poor Nancy. She had been scouring the 
spoons, and left the house last; silver cxuld 
not leave the table without hands. Nancy 
had always borne an unquestioned character, 
but such spoons were not common spoons, 
and Mra, Leslie was determined to have them 
back in her stocking. After sundry hinta of 
increasing breadth to Robin, who could not 
help thinking that his mother was losing her 
Judgment, she one day plumped the charge, 
to the utter astonishment and dismay of the 
poor girl, whose anxiety in the search had 
been inferior only to her own, Though poor 
and an orphan, Nancy was not without hon 
est pride , she immediately turned out the en 
tire contenta of her “ kist,” (box,) unstrung 
her pocket in Mrs. Leslic’s presence, and ran 
with tears in her eyes to tell the minister 

As was then common in Scotland, difticul 
ties and disputes which might have employed 
the “writers” and puzzled the mayl strates 
were referred to the 
ind thus lawsuits or scandal prevented 


arbitration, 
The 
minister had heard, as who in Daihgate hal 
hhe the reet of the 
parish, he thought it inexplicable; but Nancy 


minister» 


not’ of Mra. Leslie's loss. 


Campbell was one of the most serious and 
exemplary girls in the congregation, and he 
could not believe that the charge preferred 
against her was true; yet the peculiarities of 
the case demanded investigation. With some 
difleulty he persuaded Nancy to return to her 
inistresa, bearing « message that he and two 
of the elders who happened to reside in the 
neighborhood, would come over in the tol 
lowing evening, hear what could be said on 
both sides, and, if possible, clear up the mys 
tery The widow was well pleased at the 
minister and his elders coming to inquire af 
ter her spoons She put on her best mutch 

that i to say, cap best 
speeches, and engaged some of the most se 


prepared = her 


rious and reliable of her neighbors to assist 
in the investigation 
Early in the evening of the following clay 

when the summer sun was wearing low, and 
the fleld-work was done—they were al! as 
sembled in the clean scoured kitchen, the 
ministers, elders, and neighbors seberly lis 
tening to Mrs. Leslie's testimony tvuching her 
lost silver; Nancy, Robin, and the farm-men 
sitting by till their when the 
door, which had beg lefl open to admit the 
breeze—for the wes sultry —was 


turn came, 


evening 


Neither meal nor penny was to be expected | and 


“I could aa miss, beiw blessed wf the pre 
cious gift heartn’; aw what's better; I saw 
‘em,” ald Grordy 

“Saw them, Geordy’ War are they? an’ 
herv's a whole ahillen for ve,” said the widow, 
instantly prxtucing her puree, or rather an 
old glove used for thet purpose. 

“Weel,” said Geordy, “1 slipped trae day, 
an’ seein’ the siller unguarded, 8 
some lll-guided body might covet 4, amd jis 
laid it by, I may say, amang the leeves o’ that 
Bible, thinkin’ ye would be sure to see the 
spoons when ye went to read.” 


{ 


ever after in the farm-house; but the good 
people of Bathgate, when discussing « cha 
racter of more pretence than performanee, 
still refer proverbially to Widow Leslie's lest 


that some strolling beggar or gipeey might | carr 


spoons. QUANTUM 
Pruson an Asvnananen © tae Sones 
axp Mua Hawuse.—Mra ine lady 
of about years of below medium 
height, of firm and thor, dark hair, and 
ine att ~ her manner — 
pe thin 
STand pleadag Re fan lady 
who would be pronounced to be “ 
ing, but not beautiful.” .She was dressed ina 
astee! bre robe, box quilling 


i 


ribbon, lace, extending 
the waist to the lower part of the 
it ended in a neatl bow. 
aleeves, with point lace under-sleevea, 
to the me arra t of her dress. 
neat point collar led her — 


i 


> 


wore earrings to correspond. 
dress was of chenille and gold. Mra. Lincoln 
was accompanied by hers 
of Mineola 

Mra. Hamlin is about twenty-five years of 

¢, taller, and not so full in form as Mra 
Lincoln, She has a mild blue eye, rather 
sharp features, but a gentle expression of 
face. Havin but just arrived from the cars, 
she wae still fn her black travelling-dresa. 

When the few guests specially invited had 
been introduced, Mrs. Lincoln took the arm 
of Gen. Webb, and proceeded with the others 
to the ladies’ parlor on the first floor, where a 
more numerous et of ladies and gentle 
men was assembled. Webb ensiated the 

allant general in his office, and du the 

our and a half the reception con be 
tween three and four hundred were presented. 
Among these, the family of the Hon. Robert 
Schenck, of Ohio; the Hon, Truman Smith ; 
Dr. Shepherd, of Hoste ; Mr. and Mrs. Eras- 
tus C, Benedict, Geo. W, Blunt, Mra. J, A. 
Kennedy, Mrs. Wm. D. Kennedy Mins 
McGowan, Wm M Swarts, Mra. August Bel 
mont, Mre. Fernando Wood, Mrs. Burnham, 
Mra ¥ P. James, Rev. Dr. Armitage, Hon 
A. Wakeman, Hon. IL. J. Raymond, Joseph 
Hoxie, Simeon Draper, and many others. 

During the day, Mra. Lincoln had reveived 
a number of private calls from the ladies of 
our leading citizens 

A reception less public was given by Mrs 
Hamlin in ber parlor, where many of those 
who had been pres ntedto Mira. Lincoln were 
reccived 

Mra. Hamlin is the second wife of the Vice 
President cloct — Yo Daily Tribune 


Tuk Fasuiton vane Boxset. —On the morn 
ing of the Ith inst, aman named Michael 
Flanagan was married at Spring Lake, Min 
nesota, and immediately started With his bride 
in a cutter sleigh for his home, some ten miles 
off, Afver ridiog about tive miles in the freez 
ing vir, the lady, who wore a very light bon- 
net, complained of being very cold) Michael 
offered to stop at a wayside house that she 
might wart herself, but she thought such de 
lay unnecessary, adding, “ Well soon bn 
home’ After this she spoke no more, though 
several times addressed by her husband. Fan 
cying that some extravagant delicacy was the 
cause of her silence, Mr Flanagan resolved to 
talk no more, though he noticed that she had 
turned very pale. mn reaching the house, he 
jumped from the sleigh, and called upon her 
to arwe from her seat, telling her that they 
had reached the end of their journey. As she 
stil remained pale, motionless, and silent, he 
rrasped one of ber hands, and was he rrifled 
to discover that his bride was dead’ A phy 
sician Was summoned ag soon as possible, and 
found that the cause of the untortaunate wo- 
man's sugulur death was “ pleurisy on the 
brain In other words, Aer brain was frocen, 
her bonnet not affording it sufficient protec 
tron against the cold 


Turn Queen's Sreacu—In relation 
American atlaira, the cen says 

“Serious differences ve arisen among th: 
States of the North Ametican Union e is 
impossible for me not to look with great con 
cern upea any events which can affect the 
happ ness and welfare of a people nearly al- 
hed to my subjects by descent, and closely 
connected with them by the most intimate 








quietly pushed aside and in slid Geordy Wil 
son, with his usua! accompaniment of staff 
| 





and walle 
“Theres na room for ye here, Geordy,’ 
sail the ‘, “wer 1 Weighty bus 
ness | 
Weel, mem anict rdy turning to d 
part its Oo pa conseacuence J only cam: t 
apeal anent your spoons 
Hiae ye heered o them ried Mr 
bouncing from her seat 


lyriou aaa 


and friendly relations. My heartfelt wish is 
that these differences ma) t. susceptible of a 
satisfuctory adjustment 

“ The interest which | take in the well-being 
of the people of the United States cannot but 
be increase | by the kind end cordial reception 
given by them to the Prince of Wales during 
lus recent visit to the contunent of America 

“Tam glad to take this opportunity of cx 
pressing my warm appreciation of the loyalty 
and attachment to my person and throne 
manifested by my Canadian and other North 
Amencan subjects on the oceasion of the re 
antence of the Prince of Wales along them a4 

in the speeches made in the Lords and 
Commons, there was 9 universal expression 
f regret at American troubles, and of kindly 

r tor this country 


f St+heuis, has decided 


aterest of a re 


tw” Jud low 
that a paper published im tte 
( is het a newspaper, and Uhat legal 


notices published in such journals are null 


ata ¥ ut. 


the same year, and it is sald there was peace 


pe ng wes 


nee 


eniimendiaden ie aa 


pet 
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named 
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~ OUR CHILD'S WEDDING. 


Tee wedding gecets bev: lef we pow. 
be heuer ts silent grown, 
‘The bridal Gowers are Gyn Ot, 
And we are and and lone. 
‘We think of ber co far owsy, 
, We mise our darting + roe, 
The geatic step, the silver) laugh 
That mode our beats rejoie 


leeek ber rooms tart Lime ] wrat 
Her arme were round me twined 

The bridal veil, the wither’d wreatb 
Of orange Gowers | find. 

‘These tel] me that our only one 
Hath bef our bome end beard 

Teo travel by ber bushand + side 
Life's steep and narrow peih 


"Tis strange to think my child #1)! pew 
Another tithe claim. 

] eit and Muse upue the post 
It eeeme bet yesterdey 

That she Uny, belpices bate 
Upee my bosom lay 


Avé pow my darling came bes bead 
Upee another's breast: 

le other care ber iamest thi yt 
Are lovingty confest. 

Her husband beth the prict rigbt 
Te shelter ber from il. 

While matron dutics, bopre sad care. 
Her tenders besow fl) 


"The harder far to par} with ber 
Than human tongu: can teil, 

Vet I'm content to give ber ep 
To ties who lovee ber well; 

For he & worthy of our child; 
And, though she loves him beet, 

1 know her parents otil! wil) keep 
A place within ber breast, 


Ob, Lord, we pray, protect and guide 
Our eon and daughter both ; 

Help them in sorrow and ip joy 
To keep their marriage troth. 

Bless them with faith tn Christ Thy Bon, 
That, when this life be o'er, 

Their happy, rancom'd souls may dwei! 
With Thee for evermore DORA 


FREITHENT OF OFFSPRING 


Paou “ Eovearion,” oy Hennnar Sree cen 

We come now to the third great division 
of human activences 4 division for which no 

. preparation whatever is made If by some 
strange chance not a vestige of us descended 
to the remote future saves pile of our school 
books or some college examination papers, 
we may imagine how puzzled an antiquary 
of the period would be on finding in them no 
indication that the learners were ever likely 
to be parenta =“ Thie must have been the 
eurriculum for their celibates,” we may fancy 
him concioding. “1 perceive here an elabo 
Tate preparation for many things; expecially 
for reading the books of extinct nations and 
of coexisting nations (from which indeed it 
ecome clear that these people had very little 
worth reading in their own tongue;) but | 
find no reference whatever to the bringing 
up of children. They could not have been » 
abeurd as to omit all training for this grav. 
ext of responsibilities, Evidently then, this 
was the school course of one of their monas 
tie ordera” 

Seriously, ie it mot an astonishing fact, that 
though on the trestnent of offepring depend 
their lives or deaths, and their moral we) 
fare or ruin, yet not one word of fnstruction 
on the treatment of offepring is ever given to 
those who will hereafter be parents! Is it not 
monstrous that the fate of a new generation 
sbould be lef to the chances of unreasoning 
custom, impaler, fancy jeined with the 
eaggestions of ignorant nurses and the pre)v 
diced counsel of gtandmothere’ If a mer 
chant commence! business without any 
kaowledge of arithmetic and book-keeping, 
we should exclaim at bis folly, and look for 
disastrous consequences. (r if, before study 
ing anatomy, & man se! Up as 4 surgical ope 
rator, we should wonder a! his audacity and 
pity his patients But that parents shou) 
begin the difficult tesk of rearing children 
without ever having given a thought to th 
principles —physical, moral, or intellectual 
which ought to guile them, eaciles neither 
surprise at the actors nor pity for their vx 
uma 

To tens of thousands that are killed, add 
beadreds of thousands that survive wijh foe 


i 


should be; and you will have some idea of 
the curse inflicted on their offypring by pa- 
rents ignorant of the laws of life, Do but 
consider for a moment that the regimen to 
children are subject, is bourly telling 
@pon them to their life-long injury or benefit , 
and thet there are twenly ways of going 
Wrong to ome way of going right; and you 
will get come ides of the enormous mischief 


5 


Uboug hewn, 

ome. Is it decided that a boy shal! be clothed 
im some Glimay short dress, and be allowed to 
go about with limbs reddemed by cok’ ’ 
The decision will tel) om his whole futare ex- 
itence—either im ilinewses; oF in stunted 


they eorime that thee: crile come without 
counes ; oF (hal the causes are sopernatura. 
Nothing’ of ‘Yhe hind In some cases the 
caeser are doubtless inberited; but in most 
caste foolish regulations are the causes. Very 
gemerally parents themeelves are reeqeonsbic 
for al this pain, this debility, this depression, 
Ue misery. They have undertaker to ¢ontru! 
the lives of their offspring from hour t» hour , 
with crue carelessness! they have neglected 


commands and prohibitions; in utter i¢ 
norance of the simplest physiologic lows, 
they have been year by year undermining 
the comstitutions of their children, and have 
#0 inflicted disease and premature death, not 
oely on them but on their descendants 

Equally great are the ignorame and the 
conseqaent injury, when we turn from phys- 
ca) training to more) training, Consider the 
young mother and ber purvery leigisiation 
But « few years ago she was at a houl, where 
ber memory wae crammed with words, and 
pames, and da'es, and ber reflective faculties 
scarcely in the slightest degree exer ised— 
where not one idea was given ber respecting 
the methods of dealing with the opening 
mind of childhood ; and where her discipline 
@iki not im the least Gt her for thinking out 
methods of herown The intervening years 
have been passed in practising muni, in 
fancy work, in novel-reading, and in party 
going; po thought having yet been given to 
the grave responsibilities of maternity , and 
marcely any of that solid intelle tual culture 
obtained which would be some preparation 
for such responsibilities, And now eee her 
with an unfolding human character comsit- 
ted to her charge—eer her profoundly ignor 
ant of the phenomena with which she has to 
deal, undertaking to do that which can be 
Cone but imperfectly even with the aid of the 
profoundest knowledge. She knows nothing 
sbout the nature of the emotions, their order 
of evolution, theif functlons, or wher use 
ends and abuse begins. She is under tse im- 
pression that some of the feelings are wholly 
bad, which is not true of any one of them; 
and that others are good, however far they 
may be carried, which is also not true of any 
one of them. And then, ignorant a# she is 
of thet with which she has to dea’, she is 
equally ignorant of the effects that will be 
produced on it by thie or that treatment 
What can be more inevitable than the disas- 
trous results we see hourly arising? Lacking 
knowledge of menta) phenomena, with their 
causes and Consequences, ber interference & 
frequently more mischievous than absolute 
passivity woukl have been, This anc that 
kind of achon, Which arequite normal and 
benefigal, she perpetually thwarts, and so 
diminishes the child's happiness and profit, 
injures its tesoper and her own, and prodaces 
estrangement. Deeds which she thinks it 
desirable to encourage, she gets performed 
by threata and bribes, or by exciting ao de 
sire for applause; considering little what the 
inward motive may be, eo long as the out 
ward conduct conforms; and thus cultivating 
hypocrisy, and fear, and selflahness, in place 
» Aber feeling. While insisting on trudiful 
ness, she Constantly sets an example of un- 
truth, by threatening penalties which she 
does not inflict While inculcating self-con 
trol, she hourly visits on her little ones angry 
scoklings for acts that do not cal) for them 
Abe has not the remotest idea that in the nur- 
sery, as in the world, that alone is the truly 
salutary discipline which visits on all con 
duct, good and bad, the natural consequences 
the consequences, pleasurable or painful, 
which in Upe nature of things such conduct 
tends t) bring) Being thus without theoretic 
guidance, and quite incapable of guiding ber 
self by tracing the mental processes going on 
in her chfidren, her rule is impulsive, incon 
sistent, mischievous, offen, in the highest de 
gree; and would indeed be generally miinous, 
were It pot that the overwhelming tendency 
ef the growing mind to assume the moral 
type of the race, usually subordinates al! mi 
nor influences 


THER WAY TO SUCCESS 

Wier Miche: Angelo was forced & paint 
the Sistine Chapel in fresco, of which art he 
knew puthjog, he went down into the Pope's 
gardems behind the Vatican, and with a shovel 
dug out ochres, red and yellow, mised them 
with glare and water with his own hands, and 
heaving, aller many trials, at last suited him- 
self, climbed his ladders, and painted away, 
week afler week, month afler mont, the 
sybils and prophets. He surpassed his suc- 
cestors in rough Vigor, as much as in purity 
of iwtellect and refinement. He was not 
crushed by his ope picture left unfinished at 
last. Mighel was wont to draw his figures 
fret inskelewn, then to clothe them with flesh, 
and lastly to drape them “Alb!” said « 
brave painters © me, thinking on Unese things, 
“if a man,has failed, you will find he hae 
dreamed instead of working. There is no 
way & success in our art, but to take off your 
coal, grind paint, and work like « digger on 
whe gajlryad, all day and every day.” — Amer. 
on 


Have You Exuwius!—o straght on and 
don, mind them. If they ge\ in your way, 
wolk pound them regardless of their spite. A 
men Who das no chemics ie seidvm good for 
anything—be is made of that kind of ma 
terial which is so casily worked that every. 
ome besa band in it. A sterling character is 
one who thinks for bimself, and speaks what 
he unks; be is always sure to Dave encmica 
They are ag peceseary te him as fread air; 
eg Aeep him alive and active A celebrated 
charetta who was surounded by cncnies 
used & remark: “They are sparks which, if 
yu de. not blow, will go out of themselves.” 
Let tha be your feeling while endeayonng w 
live dows the scandal of those who are bitter 
eguinst you. If you sup to dispute, you do 
but as they desire, and open ube way for more 
sbese, Le; the poor fellows talk—there will 


you will Buck % you and acknowledge their 





to learn anything about these vite! processes | 
whicd they are uncessingly affec'ing vy their 


CHEMISTRY OF KNIVES AND FORKS. 


“ Good morning, Charles and John.” 
“Good moraing, father 1 wish you would 
tel] us what every thing oo the table ls com 
posed of” 
“ Do you think that would be interesting?” 
“ Cerain’y, ir. I like to know what things 
ore made of” 
| “Very well, Where shall we begin?” 
| © Why not Begin with the table itself?” 
“ That would seem to be the proper place; 
but I think it better to begin with the 
knives and forks, you will understand why 
by-and-by. De you know what substance 
knives are made of 
“ Tron, sir.” 
* What & you sey, Charlies” 
© Steel, sir, or iron and steel, I seppose.” 
© Yeu tron and eteel. Doe you see this lite 
wrinkled place on the side of the blade near 
the handle? That is where the stee) blade is 
welded to the iron shank. tee] can be made 
a great dea! harder than tron, and conse 
quently, when it le ground down to « very 
thin edge, it does not break away as iron 
would, so that the blade ie made of steel, 
am!) the shanks of iron.” 
. Why do they not make the whole of 
steel 
“ Steel is worth siateen of seventeen cents 
per pound, and tron only five or six cents, 
and the manufacturers find it profitable to 
weld iron shanks to the blades, in order to 
save the trifling difference in the cost of the 
materia), This is a striking instance of the 
extreme economy introduced into industrial 
operations of the present day.” 
“ What is the difference between fron and 
steely” 
“Tron is a pure metal, and, like all the 
metals, it ie a slinple substance. All the mat- 
ter of the earth is composed of a few simple 
elements. When I fret attended lectures on 
chemistry, there were forty-four of these 
elements known, bot others are being con- 
stantly discovered, and they are now reckon- 
ed at sixty-two, of which forty-seven are 
metals. How many of these metals do you 
knowl" 
“Tron, lead, copper, silver, and gold. That 
is five.” 
“ What is that sheet before the stove ” 
“Ob! zine.” 
“ And what is that in the thermometer?" 
“Mercury; that makes seven; and brass.” 
No. Brass is not a simple metal. It isa 
mixture of copper and zinc. Mixtures of 
metals are called alloys There are three 
more metals besides those which you have 
named, that are of importance—tin, platinum, 
and aluminum. The others occur in such 
smal! quantities that it is of very litde con- 
sequence whether you know anything about 
them or net” 
“ You have forgotten steet.” 
“ No» steel ix iron with a very ltde carbon 





in it.” 

What ‘e carbon” 

Carbon is one of the sixty-two simple 
elements, and we see it in various forms. 
The diamond is pure carbon crystallized , 





and charooa! ts almost pare earbon.” 

“How does a little carbon make iron se 
hard" 
“ Nobody knows That is one of the many 
mysteries that we meet with in natare, In- 
deed, the composition of steel has been a very 
difficult thing to ascertain. There is now a 
discussion going on whether it does not con- 
tain nitrogen in addition to the carbon and 
iron. The quantity of carbon, however, has 
been learned, and it ranges in different varie- 
ties from 6-10 of one per cent. to 1 3-4ths per 
cent. Cast iron, which is still more brittle 
than steel, contains more carbon, the propor. | | 
tion ranging, in the different varieties, front 
10 10 to 4 8:10 per cent. 
“ How is iron welded to steel ” 
“The ends of both are heated to a white heat, 
much hetter than red heat, when the end of 
one is laid upon the end of the other, with a 
lithe borax sprinkled on them, and they are 
hammered or swedged together. 
knife is made, it has to be tempered. 
process it is first hardened as hard as it can 
be, by heating it red-hot, and plunging it into 
cold water, But this makes it so brittle that 
the edge would crumble right off; and to 
make it right for cutlery, a little of this brit- 
Ueness has to be taken out. This is done by 
moderately heating it again—‘drawing the 
temper,’ as !t is called.” 
“What are forks composed of *" 
* These forks are composed of German sil- 
ver, covered on the outside with a very thin 
coating of pure silver.” 
* What is German silver '” 
“German silver is an alloy of copper, rine, 
and nickel, which are mixed in different pro- 
portions The ordinary rule is sixty pounds | 
of copper to twenty-five of zinc, an@ fifteen 
of nickel.” 
“ What is nickel ” 
“Tr is one of the imple metals Th: new 


. 


copper to twelve of nickel” 

“Tlow is the silver plating on the forks 
fastened on f” 

“Silver-plating is an art which it would 
take too long to describe now. The reason 
why I took Knives and forks for the first sub 
ject in describing to you the several things on 


substances. We will begin with the simplest 
substances, and go up t those which are 
more complex; this rule wil] require us to 
examine waler next week —Aveatiic ime 
rear 


Tue Mancu op lwre.cect —At one of 
the great mectings last autumn, presided 
over by Lord Brougham, a working mas 
from the crowd made a specch of moch ne 
ve eloquence. In the course of his addregs, 
referring © the veunts of intellectual pro 
gress. by Sir John Bowring and other pre 


ing-men a noble lesson in the following srik- 
much of intellectual progress and the ad- 


vance of the age; but this I know, that the 
march of intellect, if & bead net to the cross 


Ab, they did not know how deep a shade 
That little grave in our home had made, 


I know the coffin was narrow and small ; 

One yard would have served for an ample pall ; 
And one man in his arms could have borne away 
The rosewood and its freight of clay; 

But I know that darling hopes were bid 

Beneath that little coffin-lid. 


I know that a mother stood that day 
With folded hands by that form of clay ; 
I know that burning tears were hid 


Were almoet as white as her baby's now. 


I know that some things were hid away, 
The crimson frock and wrappings gay; 
The litle sock and the half worn shoe, 
The cap with its plume and tassels blue ; 
After the | And an empty crib, with its covers spread, 
In this | As white as the face of the pulleless dead 


For world wide bopes are buried there ; 
And ye, perhaps, in coming yeara, 

May see, like ber, through blinding tears, 
How much of light, how much of joy, 

Ie buried up with an only boy. 


Eastern monarch, and is exceedingly sug- 
gestive. We once heard ofa distinguished phy- 
siclan who thanked God beeause he was 
deaf, since it saved him from a world of non- 
sense. But we are inclined to think that 
quite as much nonsense enter? through the 
eye as the ear. 


books enough to load a thousand camels. “ / 
cent is an alloy of eighty-eight pounds of | Cannot read all this,” said he, “select the 
cream and casence of it, and let me have 
that.” Whereupon the librarian distilled this 
ocean of words down to thirty came] loads 
“Too bulky yet,” said the monarch, “I have 
not time to read that” 
thirty loads were doubled distilled, and « 
selection was made, sufficient load a sin- 


the table, is that the metals are all simple | 8! 


Whereupon it was treble distilled, and the 
only residum was these three lines written on 
a palm-leaf: 


bapa 
“This is the sum of all morality—Love 
what is good and practice it 


vious speakers, be gave to his fellow work- | a recent 
ing sentence: —“We have been hearing | “tipsy,” but denied that she had seen her 
U 


ANECDOTE OF CHANCELLOR KENT. 

When Canandaigua had some sixty or 
» venty-five inhabitants, when all the villages 
of the western part of our State were almast 
“ not ;” Chancellor Kent, and his wife Betsy 
(we think we are right in the name), were 
travelling in « one-borse wagon, in an unfre- 
quented road, toward the house of friends 
who lived in that then more inacoemible re- 
gion; for it was in the “ Phelps and Marvin 
Parchase,” the despoudmg. buyers of which 
were cheered by the prediction that in “less 
than fifty years a line of daily stages would 
be running from Albany to Lake Erie!” Night 
came on; the travellers Jost their way; took 
the wrong road; the horse “feeling on” as 
well as he could ig the gathering darkpess of 
the forest path; at length he stopped alto- 
gether, just as the clear blue eye of the chan- 
cellor discerned the light of a dwelling in the 
distance. The tired animal was chirruped on, 
and the weary travellers reached the log- 
house, where a good wood fire was glowing, 
and a long tallow candle burning in the win- 
dow. Its only occupant was a “ busy house- 
wife plying her evening care.” She made the 
chancellor and his wife welcome; explained 
that she bad got supper ready for “ her man,” 
who was cuttin’ cord wood some three or four 
miles off, and sometimes didn't come home 
till quite late. She gave the travellers a good 
homely supper, with an excellent cép of ten; 
set aside her husband's repast for Ads refresh- 
ment when he should arrive; told her guests 
that she “guessed they was awful tired, and 
would like to go to bed, as for Aor part, ahe 
should ;” and added: “ You may take our bed, 
in the corner there, and when my man comes, 
please let him in: we'll sleep up chamber.” 
So saying, she bade them “ good-night,” took 
a candle, and went up a ladder through a 
square hatchway or trap-door to an ungarnish- 
ed “upper-chamber.” Her guests now re- 
tired: but as they lay conversing, the judge 
suddenly said: “ Betsy, the door don’t lock: 
that ‘man’ will be coming home before long: 
and seeing another man, as he will suppose, 
in bed with his wife, he'll begin to chop! That 
will never do. I'll fix it, though: I'll place 
the table against the door, and while he is 
pushing it open, I can make the whole thing 
plain to him in a minute.” So the chan¢ellor 
arose, and had just pushed the supper table 
against the door, when a tall, stalwart figure, 
in red flannel shirt-sloeves, with a big black 
cat-skin cap on his head, shoved open the 
door, “ Looked he frowningly,” very. but 
thus then his distinguished interloper :— 
“My name,” said he, “is James Kent; I am 
Chancellor of State of New York; the wo- 
man in that bed is my wife Betsy: your wife 
ia up-stairs: there is your supper!" This brief 
grouping of relevant facts, without one tauto- 
logical word, is as characteristic of the utterer, 
us the most condensed legal statement tn the 
world-renowned Commentaries 


THE LITTLE GRAVE. 


“It's only a little grave,” they sald, 

“Only just a child that's dead ;” 

And #0 they carclessly tarned away 

From the mound the spade had madg that day. 


Neath the drooping lash and aching lid; 
And I know her lip and check and brow 


Tis « little grave, but oh, have care, 


Anu rican Measenger 


EXTRACT OF WORDS. 
The following anecdote is related of an 


The monarch had a library containing 


Whereupon the 
“Too bulky yet,” said the moparch. 


“This is the sum of all science—Per- 


“This is the sum of all creeds—Believe 





GRATEFUL. 
Parents spend a life of toil in order to leave 
their children wealth, to secure them social 
position or other worldly advantages. I do 
not underrate the worth of these things Had 
they not been valuable, there would not have 
been so many providential arrangements im- 
pelling men to seek them. I would not only 
show that there is something of infinitely 
greater value, not only to the parent, but to 
be transmitted to the child What does the 
child most love to remember? I never heard 
a child express any gratification or pride that 
a parent had been too fond of accumulating 
money, though the child at that mofnent was 
enjoying that accumulation. But I have heard 
children, though their inheritance had been 
crippled and cut down by it, say, with a glow 
of satisfaction on their features, that a parent 
had been too kind-hearted, too hospitable, too 
liberal and public-spirited, to be a very proe- 
perous man. A parent who leaves nothing 
but wealth, or similar social advantages, to 
his children, is apt to be speedily forgotten. 
However it ought to be, parents are not 
particularly held in honor by children because 
of the wordly advantages they leave them. 
These are received as a matter of course. 
There is comparatively little gratitude for 
this. The heir of an empire hardly thanks 
him who bequeathed it. He more often en- 
deavors before his time to thrust him from 
his throne. But let a child be able to say, 
my father was a just man, he was affectionate 
in his home, he was tender-hearted, he was 
useful in the community and loved to do good 
in society, he was a helper of the young, the 
poor, the unfortunate, he was a man of prin- 
ciple, liberal, upright, devout—and the child's 
memory cleaves to that parent. He honors 
him, reveres him, treasures his name and bis 
memory, thinks himself blest in having had 
such a parent, and the older he grows, instead 
of forgetting, only reveres and honors and re- 
members him the more. Here is experience 
and affection sitting in judgment on human 
attainments, It shows what is most worth 
the seeking. —EpAreim Peabody. 
SS. eS aa 
Morar Ixeivence.—Dow was a Scotch 
adventurer who had been bred at the school 
of Dunbar, his father being in the Customs 
there, and had run away from his apprentice- 
ship at Eyemouth, and found his way to the 
East Indies, where, having a turn for lan- 
guages, which had been fostered by his edu- 
cation, he soon became such a master of the 
native tongue as to accelerate his preferment 
in the army, for he soon had the command of 
a regiment of Sepoys, He was a sensible and 
knowing man, of very agreeable manners, 
and of a mild and gentle disposition. As he 
was telling us that night, that when he had 
the charge of the Great Mogul, with two regi- 
ments under his command, at Delhi, he was 
tempted to dethrone the monarch, and mount 
the throne in his stead, which he said he 
could easily have done—when I asked him 
what prevented him from yielding to the 
temptation, he gave me this memorable 
answer: that it was reflecting on what his 
old schoolfellows at Dunbar would think of 
him for being guilty of such an action.—Car- 
iyle’s Autobiography. 


A New Mepicine.—A poer woman, un- 
derstanding that Dr. Goldsmith was a physi- 
cian, and hearing of his great humanity, so- 
licited him, by letter, to send her something 
for her husband, who had lost his appetite, 
and was reduced to a most melancholy state. 
The good-natured poet waited on her instant- 
ly, and, after some discourse with the patient, 
found him sinking with sickness and poverty. 
The doctor told the honest pair that they 
should hear from him in an hour, when he 
would send him some pills, which he believed 
would prove efficacious. He immediately 
went home and put ten guineas into a chip- 
box with the following label :—* These must 
be used as necessities require: be patient and 
of good heart.” He sent his servant with this 
prescription to the comfortless mourner, who 
found it contained a remedy superior to any- 
thing Galen, or his disciples, could ever ad- 
minister. 


Curious Trext.—The Aberdeen Herald 
states that in one of the Aberdeen churches a 
young preacher somewhat astonished the con- 
gregation by giving out as his text the last 
four verses of the first chapter of the First 
Book of Chronicles—“ The Dukes of Edom 
were—Duke Timna, Duke Aliah, Duke 
Jetheth, Duke Aholibamah, Duke Elah, Duke 
Pinon, Duke Kenaz, Duke Teman, Duke 
Mibzar, Duke Magdiel, Duke Iram. These 
are the Dukes of Edom.” Though the text 
was, as an intelligent lady of the old school 
remarked, “ vey affectit kin,” it was very well 
handled—the burden of the lesson being— 
Who were these men? what has been the in- 
fluence of their lives * and what, brother, will 
be the influence of your life and mine? 


Tax Hiewest Power ts tux Hicuxst 
Tarust.—The spring of all great endeavor is 
a great trust, pushing men forward to unseen 
ends, away from the fastenings of custom, out 
into struggle and hazard and mystery. So 
Luther tosses the Pope's bull on the burning 
pile, and seta Christendom on fire. So Co- 
lumbus goes in his litle vessel far away from 


trusting in the everlasting right of freedom, 
and risking life, fortune, and sacred honor, 
strike the drum-beat that echoes round the 
And, still rising in my statement, I 
say that the highest power is the highest 
trust—is “ Trust in the Lord with all thine 
heart."— Ree. Dr. Chapin. 


Love or OrnaMENT.—The love of orna- 
ment creeps slowly, but surely into the female 
heart. A girl who twines the lily in her tres- 
ses, and looks at herself in the clear stream, 


also to adorn her mind and heart, that she 
may have wisdom to direct her love of orna- 


FOR WHAT CHILDREN ARE MOST 


THE BLACK SPOT. 


It was at « ball at Hong Kong that Qhing 
Lung, the Chinese comprador or steward, 
called the attention of the doctor of the Rifles 
to 8 smal) spot on the cheek of the fair 
bride of Captain G———._ Dr. Rogers wase 
man who knew China well. The two men's 
eyes fanged across the ball-room, in the door. 
way of which they stood a little apart, and fixed 
on Mra. G———., The eyes of several loungers 
followed theirs by a common impulse. What 
did they see? Surely, no terrible sight, but ¢ 
young, happy, high-bred Englishwoman, re 
diant with beauty, health and gaiety, crowned 
with flowers, and sweeping through the ball- 
room like its queen. What was there in al) 
this to make old Ching purse up his expres 
sive Chinese mouth, and Dr. Rogers lift his 
eyebrows, and bite his lips, with a brow that 
knit with a spasm of involuntary anxiety. 
Smoothing his ruffied brow, the doctor step- 
ped from his place, passed Mrs. G———, and 
looked full and steadly on her face. She 
looked surprised, and a little annoyed, but 
presently turned away smiling. She thought 
the doctor, no doubt, an odd, rude old gentle- 
man. Very much compressed were the doo 
tor’s lips, and very often did the frown of 
care return to the doctor's brow, as be 
threaded his way through the crowd, most of 
whom had some slight or merry remark to 
bestow on so popular a character, until be 
reached the place where Captain G was 
talking to the Colonel's wife and two other 
ladies seated on an ottoman. The doctor 
drew Geordie aside; they were old friends; 
and begged as a particular favor that he would 
take his wife home, away from the ball, but 
without alarming her. 

* Alarniing her!” said Geordie, quite in the 
dark as to the other's meaning. ‘‘ Why, what 
a Blue Beard you would make me turn ovt, 
doctor. She's engaged twelve deep, I'll be 
bound, and it wants an hour of supper-time, 
and / can’t get her away. Besides, she’s not 
tired. Why should she go, you know ?” 

To this Dr. Rogers merely answered that 
he begged, as a favor, that Captain G——— 
would take Mrs. G———— home. It must be 
done, and would be for the best. And being 
hard pressed for his reason, the doctor said 
Mrs. G was about to be ill. It was his 
duty to ask her husband to take her away 
from the crowded room. 

Captain G — laughed incredulously et 
first, but it was a hollow and forced laugh. It 
was plain that he did not believe in his own 
disbelief, and he knew the good old Medico 
too well to suspect him of jesting on such a 
point. His voice quivered a little as he asked 
for an explanation. 

“Well, if you will have it,” said Dr. Rogers, 
laying his hand on Geordie’s arm, “there is 
something wrong with your wife. Old Ching 
noticed it first, and told me of it, and I have 
seen it myself, and I have seen such a thing 
but twice before, and both times in China 
Pray heaven that this may not end as it did 
in those two instances!” 

“Speak out, man, you torture me!” saidy 
Captain G—-—, gasping for breath and very 
pale. 

“It is a trifling matter, in appearance at 
least,” replied Dr. Rogers gravely and kindly, 
“it is a small black spot on your wife's face— 
on her left cheek—that is all, and—” 

“And what is it? For the sake of all 
that’s sacred, what is it?” asked G———, 
quite fiercely. 

The doctor, noticing how quickly the group 
was increasing, drew his friend a few paces 
back, and whispered something in his ear. 
The effect on Geordie was terrible. The 
brave strong man trembled visibly, and 
shook from head to foot, while his bronzed 
face became of an ashen paleness. Then, fol. 
lowed by the doctor, who vainly tried to keep 
pace with him, he hurried up to the place 
where his wife was wheeling in the mazes of 
the waltz. He strode reckleasly in among 
the dancers; his wild haggard looks and 
brusque gestures caused some confusion and 
surprise. His wife saw him, and started, and 
with a word to her partner stood still. How 
beautiful she looked! flushed and excited 
with the dance, crowned with flowers, richly 
yet tastefully dressed; how, too, her fair, 
fresh, English bloom contrasted with the pal- 
lor of most of the other pretty women pre- 
sent; how her softly bright blue eyes rested 
with wonder on G——— with apprehension 
for him, lest he should be ill. Certainly, if one 
of those two were in mortal danger, any ob- 
server would have selected the husband as 
the one who bore the marks of it. But 
G was carless of that. All his soul was 
in his gaze, as he beheld, in the centre of his 
wife's blooming cheek, a small black spot, 
not much larger than the head of a large 
black pin, and quite circular, It did pot 
disfigure her; only a keen eye could dis- 
tinguish it and, when seen, it resembles 
one of those “beauty patches,” which the 
belles of the last century used to give ap 
additional piquancy to their charma Yes, 
there it was, the black spot the doctor 
had described. By a great effort Gp-—— 
smoothed his features, and tried to smile, a6 
he begged pardon of the company. He had 
interrupted them very rudely, he said—they 
had all left off dancing by this time—and be 
begged they would go on, and not mind him. 
The musicians hed ceased playing ; he waved 
his hand impatiently ; they went on. His wile 
approached him, her partner beside her, @ 
Naval Commander, who did not feel at al 
disposed to forego the rest of his dance with the 
queen of the ball. “Was he ill” she asked 
in an anxious whisper. “ No, no,” he was po* 
ill; but he wished she would come away— 
come home with him directly. He would 
give no reason. His manner was irritable, 
harsh, unusual. The young wife looked & 
him with surprise; tears gathered in her blue 
eyes; but she was not without spirit, and sbe 
dashed them proudly away. She could 20% 
ledive yet, she said; she was engaged for seve 
Fal dances. If there was no reason to be given 
for leaving so abruptly, she could not be 9° 
uncivi] to her partners. And in s moment 


























of Christ, is the march of death.” 


ment in due moderation. 


more the Commander whirled her off— 
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once, twice, thrice more. G——— stood 
moodily watching her, the doctor at his 
elbow, Is was sad, agonising, to poor G———— 
to watch that glorious creature, and to know 
tbat she bort on her face the mark of—what! 
Even the doctor shrunk ftom telling G— 
al) he feared. Her momentary burs: of burt 
womanly pride was over; the sight of her 
busband’s anxious fate “disturbed ber; her 
gaiety fied; the compliments of her partners 
were unbeard; she begged to be excused; 
left the gentleman.op whose arm she leant, 
and came up to G———- with a sunny smile. 
*] will be good now, afd come home.” 

The doctor whispered.to G—— to intro 
cuce him. G——— hurriedly complied. His 
wife recognized the did gentleman who had 
stared so pertindcioualy at her; his eyes ob- 
served her still. He whispered s word to the 
Captain. Geordie tried to be calm as he 
asked his wife if she—if she was sware that 
there was a smal) black-spot, a mere speck, 
on her left cheek. She blushed and laughed. 
Yea, the saw it in the glass when dressing. 
She could not rub ft away. She thought it 
would go of itseif It had annoyed ber a lit- 
Ue, because it looked so like one of those 
absurd patches, but the hoped nobody no 
ticed it ai se 

“Excase m¢, madam,” said Dr. Rogers; 
“it may be of more gonsequence than you 
are aware of lam anold doctor, and may 
be allowed to ask questions. Does it give you 
apy pain?” a 

“ None—none at all.” 

The doctor looked graver still. 

There is a glass nearly opposite. Piease 
w jook, and.see if it has not increased in 
sue.” 

The lady, half frightened, compliec. 

“Yea, it has indeed—it is four times as 
urge ap-it was, almost as large as a pea— 
how tiresome !” 

“One more ‘question,” said the doctor. 
* Have you any idea ‘what brought it?” 

“None,” answered Mrs. G——. “ George, 
love, I think I would rather go.” 

“Think again,” pressed the doctor. 
any reptile—anty inse¢t ?” 

“ Yes, Dr. Rogers,” answered the now fast 
paling beauty; “yes, but no! that could not 
be it, and I was silly to think twice of so tri- 
fling a thing aa the bite of « fly.” 

“A fly? ,What sort of a fly!” exciaimec 
thedoctor, ©» |. i. 

“One of throse black flies that were in the 
verandah, a titesome buzzing thing: it stung 
me very sharply just flere, on the left cheek 
where the spot is. I thought nothing of it 
when the pain went off. ‘It was a long sort 
of fly, with a shining body and glistening 
greenish wings; =... 

“The Bal-Tse ! the Black Jupiter fly! I 
know it: Ching know it,” said a hoarse grum- 
tuing voice close behind. 

It was the old comprador, half horror-struck, 
half vain of hissagacity! Hastily they drew 
ber from the room, wrapped her shaw] around 
ber, and hurried her home. The music struck 
cheerily up, the dasee went on,‘supper suc- 
ceeded, (a very. eumptuous affair,) and then 
‘ollowed more dances; but by degrees the 
mirth languished, and 4 sort of uncomfortable 
feeling of apprehension and gloom pervaded 
the guests. Strange whigpers, muttered hints 
went round; the very Chinese servants had 
an ominous look. , By, degrees almost every- 
body became awaredhat some mischance had 
befallen the fair young: Kaglishwoman whom 
they had just welcomed among them. None 
knew the exact truth, but all had some ink- 
ng of it. Then, too, there was a fellow- 
feeling, perhaps Asif selfish, among those ex- 
ies in @ sickly clime; ‘the insidious pest that 
strikes one to-day may strike another to-mor- 
row. Accordingly the high spirits of all ebbed 
uway, and the ball so gaily begun came to an 
untimely close. Two or three officers went 
© see the doctor in his quarters, late as it was, 
© learn the truth. The doctor was absent. 
He was at Captain G ‘s bungalow, his 
servant said. . He had sent for his portable 
wedicine chest. .Also the physician to the 
forees, and the marine surgeon, had been 
«allied up. The next morning, when most of 
\b¢ officers were -at breakfast in the barrack 
messroom, a subaltern entered hastily. 

“ Have you heard about poor Mrs. G-——— t” 

“What? Dead!” . 

Tt was even 90, 'Stre had been cut down in 
the very pride of her beauty, like some queen- 
‘'y flower. It was awfully sudden. It threw 
& gloom, for awhile, even over merry, sickly, 
lestival-loving-Hong Kong. it broke her hus- 
band’s life and hope at a blow. He never was 
teen to smile after her joss; he shrunk away 
‘rom his old friends; he left the Rifles, ex- 
(hanging into a regiment that was serving in 
Upper India, a d died of fever in the Terai. 
Poor Geordie! I have taken some liberties 
with the’ names of fds? concerned, but there 
are not afew living who wil! be able to recog- 
nize, under this mask, « too true tale. 

Now, to clear up the seeming mystery of 
tue Black Spot. There is a fly which, for the 
mischief it does, is known and feared through- 
out the East, amd which is usually called the 
Baal-Fly, or Jupiter Ply. Its bite is generally 
most fatal th cattle = Kt is identified with the 
Baa)-Zebub of Scripture, the type under which 
the Arch “Exiemy ‘Whs depicted. The fatal 
Teetse-Fly of Centraf Africa, which Dr. Liv- 
+ngstone has pp well described, the Baal-Fly 
(f Syrig, and the -Tse of China, are akin, 
© appearance and effects, while the names, 
even, are singularly identical. This fly is 
mldom very,burfpl to the human race, ex- 
cept when it: has lately been feeding on car- 
non, and thuseammunicates the morbid virus 
cf decomposed animal matter to the veins of a 
ving being. This occasionally happens even in 
Europe, and in the case of the common house- 
fly and the “buzz,” ot greenish arrion-fly. But 
‘ {death ensuing from such bites are recorded 
within the last six or sever. years on the con- 
unent of Europe,. In the East, with a sun 
pecaliarly ajepted to the hastening of disease, 
the deaths from this iasidiously administered 
poison are more frpquent, and the poison it- 
self is more virulent and rapid. 1t was in this 
anner that peer Mrs. G———- met her death. 
The Meek spot, unmvted at first by all oper 


“ Has 





save ber own, and neglected by herself, was 
the mark of incipient mortification, the cen- 
tre of the gangrene that spread and spread, 
painlessly but inevitably, until what had been 
@ scarce seen speck proved sufficient to cut 
short that fair young life. The doctor took 
blame to himself for not having insisted, in 
defiance of ordinary rules, on the young 
lady's quitting the ball-room at once, but the 
hope that he might be mistaken, and a wish 
to spare G———— as much as possible, made 
him hesitate in speaking out. But it was the 
opinion of all the medical men on the island, 
that when the comprador first called the doc- 
tor’s attention to the mark of death on the 
face of the doomed beauty, the mischief was 
beyond remedy. At length, all that skill and 
care could do, was done; but this was one of 
the saddest of the many cases when science 
stands by, impotent to save, beside the death- 
bed. 


A LIFE STORY. 


L 


In haste I call'd him the light word 
That darken'd life for ever ; 

My pallid face nor moved nor stirr’d— 
His lipe but one short quiver. 

He gave me that long yearning look, 
And spake; “Ifsuch I be” — 

And al) hie frame a shudder shook— 
“] am not fit for thee.” 


I. 


We never met again—until 
Long years had swept away : 

Fils face was cold, and calm, and still— 
My hair was tinged with gray. 

Upon bis arm a lady hung— 
His voice was kind and free : 

He did not know the blood-drope wrung 
From my heart's agony. 


We met but once again—the day 
On which my darling died. 

His wife and child had pase'd away : 
I bade farewell to pride. 

We met—my face to his he drew— 
He call’d me by my name: 

And in his dying hour we knew 
Our love had been the same 





THR RULING PASSION. 
OR, STRUGGLE AND TRIUMPS. 


BY EDWINA BURBURY, 
AvuTnor or “ FLORENCE SACKVILLE,” 
ETC., ETC. 


CHAPTER XV. 


“Now, never more—oh, never in the worth 
‘Of ite pure cause, let sorrowing love on earth 
Trust fondly—never more! The hope is crushed 
That lit my life. The voice within me hushed 
That spoke sweet oracles. And I return 
To lay my youth, as in a burial urn, 
Where sunshine may not find it. All is lost.” 
—Mrs. Hemans. 
“* Alas! our young affections run to waste, 
Or water but the desert.""— Childe Harold. 
Beatrice felt that twenty-four hours before, 
when her love was an unacknowledged thing, 
and Ads a treasure to which she had no claim, 
she might have borne this terrible knowledge 
calmly and unsuspected; but now, when 
overborne by his passionate entreaties and 
vows, she had confessed all—given her warm 
young heart and true affection in return, as 
she supposed, for his—the certainty that she 
had been duped, lied to, trifled with, was mad- 
dening. 
Still she took the note without a word, and 
opening, read thus :— 


“My Heart's Daniine,— 

“A thousand, thousand thanks for your 
dea~ letter, which, as you promised, I found 
on my table when I reached home. How 
precious it was I can pever tell you, for a! 
though we had not been parted two days, it 
seemed to me like two years, and my heart 
was sick for tidings. Would I had any to 
send that could cheer you, but my clerk's 
office is still a sinecure; and alas! I see no 
signs of the briefs or attorneys; whose advent 
would basten the arrival of that blessed day, 
when, confessing our love to your parents, 
we should be freed from this hateful secrecy, 
and permitted to take the vows which would 
forever put an end to these wretched partings. 
We must, however, be patient, and try t» 
look forward hopefully. Were my faith in 
you one atum weaker than it is, dearest, the 
prospect would indeed be terrible; but I 
trust you so implicitly, that no particle of 
jealous anxiety at thought of the attentions 
to which I know you to be exposed, ever dis- 
turbs me. I know you to be incapable of 
falsehood, and therefore my mind is at peace; 
and you, darling—you must have the same 
trust in me. Tell me no more of thig beauti- 
ful young cousin who is going to you. Had 
she the loveliness of a houri, and the wealth 
of an Eastern queen, she would be nothing to 
me, and you wrong yourself and me cruelly, 
by jesting on the subject. If you love me 
then, dearest, aay no more of such things. 
Every palse of my heart beats for you, and 
you alone, and will do so as long as life is left 
to me. Now, farewell. Write soon, very 
soor, and believe me, for ever and ever, your 
own. GEonGE ConvERS.” 

Beatrice aropped the letter upon her knee, 
her face pale as ashes, and rigid as marble. 

“You see,” said Julia, in a hushed voice, 
“how he loved me—long, long ago, before 
ever he saw you.” 

* Yea, I see "—and a shiver tan through 
her veins. “I see!” 

You are convinced—you cannot doubt 
after this?” 

“No!—and the wrung heart beat strong 
and fiercely with the throb of despair 

‘But you shall have yet stronger prowl. 
Read the other letter, There it is—in your 
hand. Read it, if only in justice to me.” 

Mechanically the pvor girl lifted the note— 


going up from her soul to heaven; but not- 
withstanding all her efforta, she was unable to 
open it, and let it fall from her nerveless fin- 
gers upon the floor. 

“TI cannot read it,” she murmured, faintly. 

“ Yea, yea, you must—for my sake—for the 
sake of our future friendship. Or, if you like 
it better, I will read it to you.” 

“No, no, thank you. I would rather not. 
If it must be, give it to me myself.” 

And raising the letter, she placed her hand 
so a8 to shield her eyes from the light, and 
her face from Julia. 

The date was that very morning, and the 
words these :-— 


“My Dear Lova,— 
“ Your reproaches are alike cruel and un- 
just. You accuse me of paying attention to 


her manner fepose. Then, she may be what 
passable. And as to my paying her attention, 


objects; so long, of course, as it is not carried 
too far, which I live in constant dread of your 
doing with that villainous Italian. Be careful 
of that, dearest, or you will involve yourself 
too deeply to recede, and then what will be- 
come of me? You might, and would, find 
thousands more worthy to fill my place with 
you, but who should J ever find to take yours 
in my heart? Noone! To lose you would 
be to lose all that makes life bearable, and 
drive me, in despair, to some irreparable deed 
that would close it and my sorrows together. 
Therefore, my own darling, as I should much 
prefer living with, to dying for you, beware of 
the Count, and mind you care no more for 
him, than I do for your fascinating cousin. 
Farewell till the evening. Be sure to meet 
me in the conservatory, if only for a moment, 
and believe in the eternal constancy of your 
devoted Gronax.” 


Twice, sentence by sentence, did Beatrice 
read this letter, pausing longer each time 
upon the scornful and insulting terms in 
which the writer mentioned her, and con- 
trasting his written words with the passionate 
vows of undying love, which, uttered scarcely 
twelve hours after the first were penned 
echoed yet upon her ear. ' 

Sitting there—the horrible evidence of his 
cruel, unmanly falsehood and treachery in her 
hand—how could she do otherwise than be- 
lieve him guilty, and despise herself that 
upon one 80 unutterably worthless she should 
have lavished the whole strength and pas- 
sion of her soul. And yet, so true had been 
her love, so generous was her nature, that 
even in this moment of agony, when every 
pulse of her tortured heart quivered with out- 
raged affection, of which, until now, she had 
not even suspected the depth, she felt more 
for him—for his miserable fall from honor, 
truth, and virtue—than for herself—her own 
desolate and dreary future. 

Lost in the painful reverie into which these 
feclings plunged her, Beatrice forgot time and 
place, and was unconscious even of her 
cousin's presence, until Julia said softly, 

“IT am sorry to have distressed you so 
much; but the worst is over now. You are 
convinced ¥” 

“ Quite ” 

“And knowing what he really feels, you 
will not suffer or encourage his attentions” 

“Is it possible you can ask the question *” 
—and the speaker lifted her large, honest eyes 
to her cousin's face wonderingly. 

“ Yes, for 1 love him more than life and 
soul, or heaven itself; and you, in spite of all 
he says, are a dangerous rival. He is poor, 
and you are far richer than | am.” 

* For shame, Julia—for shame! How dare 
you speak or hint such things! I, even J, 
know him better than that! He will never 
se)) himself for money '” 

“Tam glad you think so well of him; it is 
very generous of you,” said Julia, with an 
uneasy sneer, “ considering how he speaks of 
you.” 

“ But I do not believe it—I cannot—I will 
not! Oh, George—George !"—and dropping 
her head upon the table by which she sat, she 
groaned in agony—“ you never could have 
written such things!” 

For the first time during all that terrible 
conference, the face of the elder girl grew 
pallid with fear, her breath came sharply, and 
her eyes glittered like glass. 

If, in spite of all she had said, and the 
proofs she had brought, Beatrice still refused 
to believe her tale, what was to be done’? 

She could say no mure—do no more. Every- 
thing, her very soul itself, had been staked 
upon this fearful plot, which failing, would 
ruin her forever—expose her to shame, con- 
tempt, and derision—exclude her from al) 
honorable society; and yet, having risked al) 
this, and to all appearance failed, what else 
was to be done, what else could she do to save 
herself from the consequences * 

Nothing. 

Every further word would only complicate 
the matter, or drive Beatrice to resolve al! 
doubts by seeking George himself. 

It was a frightful pesition; and she who 
had so recklessly placed berself in it, felt the 
peril to her inmost heart—saw that her only 
hope of safety lay in patiently waiting for the 
poison she had administered to work, and in 
carefal avoidance of any further unnecessary 
statements. 

And #0 she stou:! still and waited, her bard 








a fervent but wordless prayer for strength 


eyes Oixed upon the victim of her falsehood, 


who, her face still hidden on her arma, lay 
like a crushed flower before her. 

At last, with a gasp, Beatrice raised her 
head and looked on her cousin, 

She could not speak, and Miss Shirley, un- 
able to bear her piteous gaze, said at length, 

“I wish I had not told you this.” 

“ Why, if it is true?” answered the orphan, 
in a hoarse whisper 

“Because it has caused you to suffer so 
much 

“ That is not your fault, if you have told 
the truth; but Agee you? Oh, Julia !"—and 
she sprang from her seat with sudden energy, 
and seized her companion's arm—‘ée what you 
have told and shown me true? Upon your 
honor, upon your soul, before heaven, is it 
true?” 

Paler and paler grew Julia's face; from 
cheek and lip vanished every trace of color, 
and in its place came an awful look, hard, 
cold, rigid, and impenetrable as iron 

A second’s pause, and then she answend 
calmly—the full enormity of the oath she was 
taking plain before her—" Upon my sowl, be 
Sore heaven, it ia true!” 

The agonized listener gave one suppressed 
ery of misery, then, turning away, gasped out, 
“I cannot speak any more now. Go !" 

“Ina moment; but first—" 

“Go, go—in mercy, in pity go—or I shall 
die at your feet 

“ But I must know—" 

“In an hour, then.” 

Yet still she lingered, fearing, hoping, yet 
not daring to leave her; until at last, in so 
stern and imperative a voice, that she could 
not disobey it, Beatrice cried again, “Go, go!” 

And then she went. 

But what pen shall paint the state of her 
mind, thus left alone, with none but her own 
agonized, insulted feelings for companionship! 

Oh, you who have loved and suffered—and 
who among you, dear readers, has not !—re- 
trace, if you can, your own emotions when 
first the consciousness that your idol was 
clay, dawned on you, and then you will have 
some faint idea of what poor Beatrice's were. 

A faint one, I say, because even the memory 
of great agonies is not eternal; and our 
feelings, strong as they may have been once, 
(and although they never altogether dic,) yet 
in the lapse of years become dull and blunted; 
and you and I, dear reader, although we were 
utterly wretched a year, or a month since, are 
not so now. Other hopes have sprung up, 
other affections risen from the ashes of the 
great one, as flowers do upon graves, or as 
sunshine glimmers after a storm; and even 
80, life's sunshine will rise upon, and comfort 
Beatrice, but not yet. 

For her nature was too strong and passion. 
ate, too young, and too untamed, to submit it 
self very patiently to suffering. 

Time, God's great agent here on earth, will 
reconcile her to her birthright at last; but 
many and bitter will be the throes, and tears, 
and prayers before peace comes. 

Meanwhile her misery was intense. She 
had so loved this man, so trusted and honured 
him; and, besides, it was her first experience 
of human treachery and falsehood, and our 
first lessons are always the sharpest. It was 
a long, long time therefore, before she could 
calm herself sufficiently to think—to decide 
upon what todo, Then pride came to her 
aid, and recalling the words she had read, the 
contemptuous opinion he had expressed, she 
resolved to scorn him equally—to refuse him 
the triumph of knowing he had the power to 
pain her; and so, remembering that she had 
promised to write to him, she prepared to do 


m0, 

Half an hour later, and the effort would 
have been impossible; but now, while the 
strain was upon her, it was comparatively 
easy. 

She drew her desk towards her, therefore, 
opened the paper, and wrote at once, keeping 
ever before her the words of his letters to 
Julia. 

“Dear Mr. Conyers,” she said, “I doubt 
not that the reflections of to-morrow morning 
will find you quite as much surprised at the 
occurrences of to-night, as Tam myself. It 
may be that Iam as much to blame as any 
one; but if you and my cousin had made a 
confidante of me before, it would have saved 
us all a great deal of misunderstanding, much 
Jost time, and forwarded your plan far better 
than the means you adopted. You chose, 
however, those you Uhought best, and [can 
only regret they were so unworthy of you, 
myself, and Julia. When you learn that I 
have seen her to-night, you will not be sur 
prised that I forbear to trouble you with the 
communication upon the subject of which I 
desired to speak to you, northat I prefer giv 
ing you my reason for doing so by letter, as 
well as taking the same method of wishing 
you farewell, since it is improbable I should 
see you before I leave Shirley, which | intend 
doing to-morrow, for London, where Iam ex 
pected. With sincere wishes for your and 
my cousin's happiness, 

“ Believe me to be your friend, 
“ Beatrice Lyin.” 

Over and over again Beatrice read this let 
ter, altering first one word, then another, lest 
one should seem too cold, another too cordial, 
another too reproachful ; and when at last it 
bore the form I have given above, she was far 
from being satisfied with it 
Ye it must do,” she said, folding it up 
“Tt is not a master piece of composition, but 
it will not betray me. No one reading this 
will ever suspect what it has cost to write I 
would not for worlds on worlds that he should 
thick I loved him now, or know that the 
thought of his falsehood had power to wring 
my heart so bitterly; but oh, George, George! 
I little guessed my first letter would be like 
this "—and once more she covered her face 
with her hands and moaned. It was but for 
a moment, however, the weakness lasted, and 
then she sprang up, deluged her hot brow 
with water, smoothed her ruffled hair, mur 
muring angrily, “ Idiot, idiot that I am, to 
give way thus. But I will be calm, at least, 
for one hour Not Julia, or any one, sha!) 
ever guess what this costs me.” And rally 
ing all her courage, she took up the letter she 
had just written, and sught ber cousin's 





room. 








Julia was sitting at « writingtable, her 
back to the door, when her visitor entered, 
and started like «a guilty thing as the or. 
phan's voice sounded beside her 

“I fear I have disturbed you.” 

“No—oh, no,”—and she passed her hand 
over her eyes; “but I think I was asleep. It 
is late, is it not Y” ' 
“ Yeo—past two. Iam sorry you have re- 
mained up on my account.” 
“Oh, it is of no consequence ;” and she 
crushed in her hand a alip of paper, upon 
which Beatrice felt certain she saw the same 
characters inacribed as those in which the let- 
ters were written; and a doubt, vague, and 
uncomfortable, darted through her mind, bet 
vanished instantly as she reflected how cer- 
tain it was that George had written other let- 
ters than those she had seen. Indeed, Julia 
had said as much; and, as if in repardtion Yor 
the wrong her thought had done, she sald in 
& more cordial voice, “I have considered thé 
subject of our conversation, Julia, and think 
that, under the circumstances, it will bé ‘bet- 
ter for all parties that I should leave Shifley.” 

“Ah.” with a sudden glow of joy. z 
“Yes; but there is one obstacle—one thing 
that makes it wrong—almost impossible for 
me to go.” , 
“Indeed! What can it be? I should have 
thought that in a case like this, your own 
feelings should be paramount to every other 
consideretipn.” 


. 
“A dangerous doctrine; although now 1 
should be only too willing to follow it, it— 

“What?” “es 

“The duty I came here to do, and for whith 
I ought to stay, you will undertake for’ me.” 

“Of course I will if I cap. What ur” 

“Walt a moment, and you shall hear, Tt 
is a matter requiring the utmost delicaéy and 
Judgment, and, involving the happine@r of 
other people, I scarcely know how far I dm 
at liberty to trust you without special per- 
mission, Still, in the present circumstances, 
I do not see what else is to be done, and for 
my friend's security, we will have pronilse for 
promise. I promise to leave Shirley to- 
morrow, and neither to see, nor hdld any 
communication with Mr. Conyers without 
your knowledge, if you, on your part, will 
promise to keep the secret I shall confide to 
you inviolate; te«lo your utmost to bring the 
affair to which it relates to a successful (awe, 
and never to reveal it without my consent, 
and that of one other person.” vrs 

“ And that is—”" 

“You will hear, if you agree to the termes 
Do your" , 

“ Yea.” 

“And you promise" 

“On my soul!” ' 

Beatrice shuddered. ' 

“It is an oath.” 

“IT know it; I intended it to be one.” 

“ Remember it, then; and that a« you keep 
promise. Break it, and I shal) be free” + * 

“T shall not break it.” 

“Very well—you know the consequences. 
Will you risk incurring them’! Shall I speak?” 
“Yea.” ry. 

“It is a long story,”-——and she took « olsair, 

“bat it will not tire you. Do you recollect 
the vacation two years since, when your 
brother William went into 
read for his examination /” 

“Perfectly.” = 

* Well, there was then, there is now, in'thr 
heart of the county a pretty village, about 
ten miles from the nearest town, and im cou- 
sequence, | suppose, of ita seclusion much 
fuvored by the visita of University reading 
parties, To this village your brother went, 
and being, perhaps, of a more enterprising 
nature than his companions, set off one fine 
Sunday morning on a walk of some eight 
miles, in search of a litte bill chureh, of 
which he had beard a good deal He found 
it, of course; and during the earlier part of 
the service was extremely attentive, but to 
wards the end his eye fell on an object which 
effectually disturbed his devotion, for that 
day, and many others.” 

“Indeed! What was it’’ 

“A young and very beautiful woman,” 

“ Yourself’ Ab! Beatrice, 1 have your se 
cret now.” 

“Indeed you bave not. The young girl I 
apeak of was the only daughter of the rector 
of Leigh.” 

“Leigh ' Whi , that is clowe Us the abbe y * 

‘Yes, but I did net intend to tell the name 
so soon It does not matter, though; you 
Well, as 
I have said, your brother saw her, not that 


must keep that secret with the rest 


once only, but many, inany times after: for 
sometimes on horseback, oftener on foot, he 
found his woy to that little village where 

accidentally, of course—he met 
Isabel, as she wandered Hither and thither 
among the cottayes, upon errands of charity ; 
and at last, as is not surprising, she, began to 
feel anything but indifferent to the handsome 
stranger, whose eyes told a tale, that his pe 
at present dare not speak Things were in 
this state when, one morning, at some little 
distance from Leigh, Isabel was nccosted 
roughly by « party of colliers who were beg 
ging about the country, and not satiafied with 
the alms she gave, demanded her purse also, 
Fortunately, as it happened, William waa at 
hand, and soon dispersed them; and then, 


invariably 


only too delighted at the opportunity, he 


offered and was permitted to escort the 


it in the spirit an! the letter, I shall keep my! 





constancy, | dont know; bot certainly kis 
appearance brought back the color to ber 
cheek, the elasticity to ber step, and she 
talke! hopefully of the next vacation; but 
alas! when that arrived, I was enable to be 


came my great sorrow; and i 
ence to my father's last withes, we 
apend the first weeks of my bereavement at 
the rectory, I found Isabel » wit.” 

* What 


simply educated, that the idea you would coa- 
sider it a mesalliance never entered her head; 
and, indeed, Julia, I do not see why it should. 
She is of a good family, though not a rick 
one, and in the girl herself, there is nothing 
that the most fastidious could object to. I 
never could see why William should not have 
asked his parents’ consent boldly, and at 


once,” 
“He knew my mother better than you did, 


Beatrice, She has set her heart upom a rich, 
grand match for him; and she will be furious 


4 when she hears thia.” 


“Bo William said; but I was as simple as 


‘| Inabel, and did not think it powible any one 


should be so prejudiced.” 

“Tt is not prejudice—it is ambition! That 
ia my mother's ruling passion. We all have 
one of some sort; and in that she will, I 
think, receive her greatest disappointments.” 


‘| *In this case she certainly will, if money 


‘}and grandeur are ite objects; for the Gre 
hams have neither.” : 
“Then they had much better keep out of 





Lancashire to’ 


her way.” 

“Impossible! Their daughter is your 
brether's wife, and must be received a« sack. 
She is w most lovely, gentle creature, fitted 
tod) honor any station, and wholly unfit 
to contend with reproach or unkindness.” 

“Her best chance of avoiding it is to re 
main at Leigh.” 

“No. She must come here, be honorably 
acknowledged, and then take up her abode 
with William, where he, she, and your pa 
rents like; but remain unacknowledgrc at 
Leigh, she certainly must not! 

“ Must not?" —and Julia drew herself up. 

“Yeu; must not’ She is your sister, and 
must not be left in a questionable: position 
And it isto reseue her from this that I ask 
your ald now, for it I leave Shirley, y« 
must take my place in this matter.” 

“A pleasant prospect!) And was lt for Unie 
you came here" 

“Yeu William entreated me to accept 
Lady Shirley's invitation, and use al! the 1 
fluence I possessed to pave the way for poor 
little Isabel's reception; and as it was then 
too late for reproaches or lectares, | agreed, 
de all | eould.” 

“And this accounts for your manner to 
him, upon which my mother bas built suct 


and promised to 


grand hopes?" 
“Of what sort’ Surely she never dreamed 
of me fora wife! Absurd! William and | 
have searcely an idea or feeling in common, 
and could as seon tall in love with each other, 
as with those bronze images. We have been 
a good deal together here, certainly, because 
I was his only confidante, poor fellow, and it 
was hard to refuse him the luxury sow and 
then of rhapsodizing a little about his darting 
wife. But now I am going, aed you must be 
his friend.” 

I don't see how | cam be,” 
“You must you have promised; anc my 
absence from Shirley depends upon how tha: 
promise is kept. TE shall see bim to morn w, 
and tell him 

Where i he trday *” 
‘At Leigh. Isabel was not weil, anc be 
made the usual boriness excuse, aud weet off 
to her, but if,as IT hope, there is not muct 





the matter, be will be here by «ix in toe morr 





frightened girl home Phe old clergyman 
and his wife were horrified at the oocurrence, 
and overflowing with gratitude towards their 
daughter's champion, whose welcome a! the 
rectory was thencetorth secured ” 

‘Ot course And what follower: * 

‘The old story. The villaye girl and the 
heir of the Shirleys fell still more deeply in 
love with each other Fors tong time they 
kept their secret. the dear old pee ple never 
suspecting what war the attraction which 
drew the young student so gften to Leigh; 
but at last bis vocation camet® its close, and 
then, wild with ‘he 
told me all” 

, You r 

“Yea, me. It wae ot tue time that | re- 
turned with my poor father from the Conti- 


des pa rol parting Vaaber) 





nent, and renewed my chidieh frieuiahip 


ing; then I shal! speak to him.” 

“ You will not tell him why you are going” 
“T shall tell him nothing.” 
Anexpression of ¢\ veding relief brightened 
Julia's face at these worda, as she said, “I am 
glad of that, althoug! I don. very well see 
how you could; bD@t it is best thas nothing 
should be said, and that we should keep our 
own secrets” 

“Certainly—we cught and must Ny 
good nigh" c : A. 
‘Stay —stay--you are pet going = 
have not told me what I shall a : 
Mr. Conyers, if be asks for y« 








be cal and brave, t you may give hin 
ing Ormly, ©2 repl 
this letter, if ving to 
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obliged at length to substitute for Reatrice’s 
seal, the commonest of ber own—one bear- 


dv. 
ther uneasy look, “ There are no Fe 
it you like: it bs open, aad 


contains nothing that could offead even you ~ 

Mie Shirley took the letter, and while abe 
read ft, Bestrice stood bry the table like » 
states, no word or sign betraying the agony 
of her heart not even s muscle trembled in 
the white hani which lay @poe the cloth 

Ounce of twice the elder girl glanced throug 
ber eye-iasbes oi ber companion. and re 
sured by ber _ peer serenity, returned the 
letter, saying. “1 need not have been ansious 
for you. You could not have loved bim, or 
you coald not have written © coldly 

Beatrice shivered. 

“No, Lam sure of it it would be impos) 
bie to address thus » man whom you ever 
cared for.” 

“You think sor” 

“Tem certain of it.’ 

“Ab! well if you are certain, it is all 
right.” 

“Don't you agree with me!" 

“ My opinios has nothing to do with the 
matter. If you are satisfied, that is all that is 
required. And you are—an you not *” 

“ Then you will deliver this letter?" 

Julia made no reply. 

“Perhaps you are not quite pleased with 
some of the phrases: if a0, | will alter them” 

* No—there is no necessity.” 

“Then what—Oh, now I think I under 
sand! You would rather not appear in the 
affair at all, Very well, there is no reason 
why you should. I dare say William will 
take charge of the letter. | need mot mention 
the contents” 

“Oh, no, no; that would not do at all I 
will deliver it myself, or send Adele.” 

“ As you like—it is not of the least conse- 
quence. But I will seal it first.” And taking 
the wax from her cousin's desk, she sealed 
ber Aret and last love letter with a signet ring 
which had been her mothers, and which she 
now elways wore 

It represented « raven struggling tw untie a 
Knot, and the motto war “ Trew and Fest,” 
(Faithful and true) 

Occupied with painful thoughts, Beatrice 
seatcely knew what seal she used Afier 
wards she had good reason to remember it, 
but now, having eddressed the note, she gave 
it to Julia, who took it silently 

“ Let him have this to-morrow 
more, good night, and remember our com 
pact” 

“You are fer more likely to forget it than 
i” 

“TT am not so sure of that, but we shall 
eee |" 

“ Yea, we shall see" 

“Ome thing more—be bend to laabel 1 will 
not say for my sake, but for the sake of all I 
have suffered for yours’ 

“Twill George has behaved unpardona 
bly | confess, trifling with you in the way he 
has done; but—" 

* Pray be silent, Julia this is a subject upon 
which | cannot talk let it be forever dropped 
between us | pray that you may both be 
happy, and this ts all you can at present ex 
pect. Now it is very late; | must go’ 

“ Oh, how cold your hand ts! 

“Ie it? 1 do not think it is colder than my 
heart! Good night, and pleasant dreams to 
aot” 

Julia looked afler her with some contrition 
and self-reproach; and then, while the icy 
pressure of the cold hand yet remained on 
hers, went forward with a sudden impulse of 
penitence, and cried, © Beatrice Beatrice 
ome back '” 

But her words were faint, the outer doors 
were thick, and the young orphan passed on 

The call was not repeated , and thus result 
lees, perished one of the few good impulses 
that ever arose in that miserably undisciplined 
heart 

For two or three minutes, Julia stood on 
the spot to which she had advanced, as if 
waiting; then turning back to her seat, she 
sank into it, exclaiming, “ Well, well, let 
her go. It is too late to repent now , and 
what is more, I do not. 1 would do the samc 
again and again « thousand times, to win 
bim It was but a momentary remorse, for 
she does love him; and traitor that be ia, he 
loves ber, new’ But once let me get her 
safely away, and the game will be in my own 
hands, he will believe ber false and fickle, 
and then turn to me Ha, ha, ha! how cesily 
men are fooled, if one has but the courage to 
play boldly' And now for the second move! 
This letter must be altered. Cold and cau 
tiows as it is, it must not go thus-—it would 
betray all But | can easily manage that 
Thanks to Madame de Tencin, my flexible 
handwriting stands me in good stead in this 
emergency. Ah! poor old simpleton; she 
Wttle thought to what use all those long, te 
diows lessons of bere would be put i'm 
afraid she would not be very proud of me or 
herself, if she knew.” 

And, with an unpleasant laugh, she drew 
her desk towards her, broke the seal \. hich 


Now, once 


im the origins) with it» copy, could not but 
be satisfied 
Ganiling with triumph at this evidence of 
her ekili, Julia placed the forgery im an en 
velope, and prepared to sea! it 
Bat here a difficulty presented ttacif w lich 
“> had not foreseen 
stad wo seal in the jeast like her 
gqcet on) Nothing im the room pro 
Raven. ~wion at all resembling tbe 
Inexpressibly « 
a this trifling ob- 
Sematecuure of te more than the 
4 done—she was 


ing a simple device and a sentimental motto 
And reassuring herve!{ with the reflection 
that Beatrice would never see the envelope 
nor, even if ehe did, remember what eval she 
hed ueed—the traitress finished her Jadas’ 
work, threw off her evening garniture, and 
donning 4 role de chambre, let in the first 
beam of the glorious morning sun 
(TO BE CONTIAT ED) 


On two days, it steads not to run from thy grave, 

The appointed and the unappuinted day , 

On the firet, neliber balm vor physician can save, 

Nor thee, on the second, the Universe slay 

— Pierre 
6H Aw Enxamovunp Yourn.--A young 
gentioman recently regaled the care of his 
“bright particular” with « somewhat pro- 
tracted serenade, at the close of which the 
chamber window opened, and a small white 
package descended therefrom. The ena 
d youth i tly secured the precious 
missive, and retired to a place of safety, and 
with a trembling hand proceeded to unfold- 
a night cap and a spoon! 

t@ The prize money at Pekin, although 
the Freach made it much lew by breakage 
than it might have been, will afford £5 to a 
private, £7 108. to a sergeant, £20 lo an en- 
sign, £0 to « lieutenant, and £40 to a cap- 
tain 
tm Warren ro Parent.—The Alter of 
misfortune, to separate true friends from the 
scum. 

t@ To Mage Paoroonarna Srenno 
onarus —If we close one eye and bring the 
other opposite the centre of a photograph, and 
tolerably near to it, the picture usually starts 
out with almost stereoscopic distinctness. The 
effect is finest in architectural photographs 
A similar result, in a less degree, is produced 
ly looking at drawings and paintings in the 
mame way 

t@ The outdoor life, and hunting, and 
laber, give vigor to the human eye. A farmer 
looks out at you as strong as the horse; his 
eye-beam is like the stroke of « staff. —Bmer- 
on 

C@ Pisce Doctwanis— When George 
the Second got inte a heat with his minister, 
and insisted on being shown the documents 
relating to a certain subject the next morn 

ing, the minister obeyed--and when the king 
rose, he saw three large wagons full of papers 
neatly tied with red tape, packed beneath the 
window 

th Lady leabeila Finch, daughter of the 
Barl of Winchelsea, was lady of the bed 

chamber to the Princess Amelia. Lord Bath, 
one evening, hftving no silver, borrowed a 
hallerown of ber, he sent it next day, with 
a very gallant wish that he could give her a 
crown She replied, that “though he could 
not give ber a crown, he could give her a 





Peoronet, and she was very ready to accept it.” 


tH Men oeed truth as they need water, if 
wire wen are as high ground where the springs 
rise, ordinary men are the lower grounds 
which their waters nourish 

iM Gas meters may be prevented from 
treezing by keeping one burner lighted 

tw New Metatr—Comem—AUM, Bun 
wen and Kirchoff, after boiling down twenty 
tons of mineral water, and submitting the 
residue to various chemieal agenta, have at 
their disposal upwards of 100 grains of cra 
wm, grey metal, this being the name under 
which the new metal enters the domain of 
science, given to it to reeall the color which 
it communicates to flame, At present scarce 
ly anything is known of it beyond its bare 
ediatence 

t@” A reading people will become « think 
ing poople, and then they are capable of be 
coming a rational and great people 

tw” A. Bostnest Man —A_ commercial 
gentleman arrived at Niagara Fells just before 
midnight. He immediately bought a globe 
lantern, crossed to Gout Island, examined the 
cataract, and in thirty seven minutes had 
finished up the great American wonder, and 
was once more on his way to Albany 

C@™ The term magnetiam is derived from 
Magnesia, the name of a city in Asia, near 
whieh loadstone was first found 

t@™ Punch says the reason editors are apt 
to have their manner spoiled, is because they 
receive such a numberof “evil comapuntos 
thona’ 

CH Avde: 
staring at’ 
dier’ 

Johnny No. I shouldn't; Ud rather be one 
‘e your ‘ores 

Seldier— The deuce you would! Why 
Johany—'Cause 1 should have one o' you 
fine, straicht backed fellers to wait upon me, 
and bring me all my grub 

8M The tear of a lovely girl ix like a dew 
drop on a rose, but that on the cheek of a 
wife is a drop of poison to her husband. 

G2 Success with the ladies is like violin 
playing a great deal depends on the beau- 
ing 

“Yea,” sald Bob, “1 follow no Other busi 
nee bul setting tecth—in beef, potatoes, 
bread, and sich like” 

C@ Queerton ror Lawrversa—If the 
Union is split asunder, will the Boarder States 
be responsible for the rent’ 

Cm ls it any wonder that Dickens's later 
plow are so complicated when one of his ear- 
liest novels was Allof-a-Twist! 

6a” There i# a family at Halifax Contre, 
Vermont, consisting of a father 86 years of age, 
two sons and two daughters, all of the chil- 
¢ren being deaf, dumb, and blind, and yet 
they manage to carry on their farm, gaining 
& respectable living therefrom. 

6@ Hannan Mons as Evrron. —I wish you 
could see, but I am not so cruel as to wish you 
to read, the variety of trash that is sent to me 
woekly in prose and verse from all parts of 
the kingdom You would not conceive there 
was stupidity enough to produce such stulf, 
or vanity enough to desire to publish it. It 
is my mortifying task to be obliged to answer 
all the letters, and to reject all the pieces 
You would pity me i jou saw what I am 
obliged to read, as well as the home-truths | 
am obliged to write.— Letter of Hannah More 
te Mri Bouverie, 16 


Well, John, what are you 
Wouldn't vou like to be a sol 





MARC 


H 2, 1861. 
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MR. LINCOLN IN PHILADELPHIA, 


The President elect was received in this 
city by « great multitude, who lined the route 
of the te the Continental Hote 
The ing © Mevor Henry's speech of 
welcome, and the reply 

Mayon Henny'+ Sreecn 

Sir In tehalf of the Councils af Phile 
delphia and its citizens, who, with common re- 
spect for their Chief Mayistrate have 

your arrival, I tener to you the hos 
pitalities of this city. Io this as the official 
oar of 90,000 bearthe, sround 
w dwell 600,000 people. firm and arent 
in thelr devotion to the Union; and yct, it 
may not be withheld, there are bat Tew of 
those firesides whos cheer ie not straltened 
and darkened by the calamitous con4ition of 
our country The great inas of this people 
are heartily weary and sick of the selfish 
schemes aod wily plots of mere politicians, 
who bear no aearer relation to the 
than de the barnachs which enerust the 
ship, to the master who stands by ite. helm. 
(Applause. 

Your fellow countrymen look to you in the 
Lope that the statesmanship and unalloyed 
pelrictiom may, with God's blessing, restore 
peace and prosperity to their distracted land 
(Applauwe) 

fi ie |) lx regretted that your short stay 
precludcs that intercourse with the mer 
chants, manufacturers, mechanies, and other 
citizens of Philadelphia, which might afford 
a chart discernment of th ir great interests: 
and, sir, it could not be other than Ite 
yourself to have the opportunity cominu- 
ning with the memories of the past im those 
historic walla where the comprehensive intel. 
lecta, and the liberal, disinterested virtues of 
our fathers, framed the Constitution of the 
Federal States over which you have been 
called to 


the crowd cheered, with 
such force, and at such that it was al 
most despaired that the it would be 


reply 
- 4 two ys: yt of him. He looked 
w t ference upon the su 
of the emense throng, but gazed maaiy 
the Mayor.) 

Ma. Lixncoun's Brexcn. 
Mr. Lincoln said :—Mr. Mayor and Fellow 


Citizens of Phiiadelphia—I appear before you 
to make no | speech. appear 
you to thank you for the . The re- 


ception you have = me to-night is not to 
me, the man, the individual, but to the man 
who temporarily open or should repre 
sent the majesty of the nation. (Applause.) 
It is true, as your worthy Mayor has said, 
that there is great anxiety among the citizens 
of the nijed., States at this time. I say I 
deem it a happy circumstance that the dissa- 
tisfied portion of our fellow citizens do not 
wint us to anything in which they are bel 
Injured, or about to be injured, from which 
have felt all the while justitied in concluding 
that the crisia, the panic, the anxiety of the 
country at this time is artificial, If there be 
those who differ with me upon this subject, 
they have not pointed out the substantial 
difficulty that exists. (Tremendous cheering.) 
I do not mean to say that this artifictal 
That it has done 
The hope that 


panic has not done harm 
much harm I do not deny 
has been expressed by your worthy 7 
that I may be able to restore peace and har 
mony and prosperity to the country, is most 
worthy in him; and most happy indeed shall 
I be if I shall be able to fulfill amd. verify that 
hope. (Cheers) I promise you in all sincer 
ity that I bring to the work a sincere heart. 
hether I will bring a head equal to that 
heart, will be for future time to determine. It 
were useless for me to speak of the details of 
the plans now. I| shall speak officially on next 
Monday week, ifever. If I should not speak 
then, it were useleas for me to do #0 now. 
When I do speak, as your worthy Mayor has 
expressed the hope, | will take such grounds 
as | shall deem best calculated to restore 
peace, harmony and prosperity to the coun- 
try, and tend to the perpetuity of the nation, 
and the liberty of these States and all these 
people. (Applause) 

Your worthy Mayor has expressed the 
wish, in which I join with him, that if it were 
convenient for me to remain with you in your 
city long enough to consult, or, as it were, to 
listen to those breathings rising within the 
consecrated walls where the Constitution of 
the United States, and, 1 will add, the Decla- 
ration of American Independence, was origin- 
ally framed, 1 would do so, 

{ assure you and your Mayor that I have 
hoped on this occasion, and upon all occasions 
during my life, that I shall do nothing incon- 
sistent with the teachings of those holy and 
moat aacrod walls 

I have never asked anything that does not 
breathe from those walls. All my political 
warfare has been in favor of the tenc 
coming forth from that sacred hall. May my 
right hand forget its cunning and my tongue 
cleave to the roof of my mouth, if ever I prove 
false to those teachings 

Fellow citizens, | have addressed you lon- 
ger than | € \ per ted to do, and allow me now 
to bid you good night 


Synecn in InperkxveNcR Haws 
i am filled with deep emotion at finding 
myself standing here in the place where were 
collected together the wisdom, the patriot- 
iem, the devotion to principle, from which 
aprung the institutions under which we live. 
You have kindly suggested to me that in my 
hands is the task of restoring peace to our 
distracted country. [can say in return, sir, 
that all the political sentiments | entertain 
have been drawn, so far as 1 have been able 
to draw them, from the sentiments which 
wriginated, and were given to the world from 
this hall in which we stand. I have never 
had a feeling politically that did not spring 
from the senuments embodied in the Declara- 
tion of Independence. [Great cheering] I 
have often pondered over the dangers which 
were incurred by the men who assembled 
here and that Declaration of Inde- 
pendence—1 have pondered over the toils that 
were endured by the officers and soldiers of 
[Applacsn} 1 bave ofien laquired of enyestt 
A use, have of 
wt great principle or idea it was that kept 
this Confederacy so long together. It was 
not the mere matter of the separation of the 
Colonies from the mother land; but some- 
thing in that Declaration giving liberty, not 
alone to the people of this country, but hope 
to the world for all future time. [Great ap- 
plause.} lt was that which gave promise that 
in due ume the weights should be lified from 
the shoulders of all men, and that al! should 
have an equal chance. [Caocera) This ie the 
sentiment embodied in that Declaration of In- 
dependence. Now, my friends, can this coun- 
try be saved upon that basis? If it can, I 
will consider myself one ot the men 
in the world if Loan help to sve it. If it 
can't be saved upon that principle, it will be 
truly awful But, if this country cannot be 
saved without giving up that principle—1 
was going to aay | would rather be agpassi- 
nated on this spot than surrender it. [Ap- 


pleuse.| Now, in my view of the t 
aspoct of there is no need of blood- 
shed and war. is no necessity for it 


I am not in favor of such a course, and I may 
say in advance, there will be no bloodshed 
unless it be forced upon ihe Government. 
The Government will not use torce unless 
force is used against it. | Prolonged applause 





and cries of “ That's the proper sentiment. 
My — this i «a wholly 
apecch. I not expect to be upon 


to say a word when I came here—I 

tap gg pty ones rais 
ing « may, therefore, have some 
Om cries of “ no,” ad but I 
have said nothing but what [am wi ing to 
wre Sane Se Gopeamanet Mngny God, 


Mr. Lincoln was then conducted to a pilat- 
form in front of the Hall, and made some ad- 
ditional remarka, in which he alluded to the 
adding of stars to the flag since the 
thirteen—the present star (Kansas) ing 
Mand said — 

Cultivating the spirit that animated our 
fathers, who gave renown and ce to this 
Hall, cherishing that fraternal feeling which 
has so long characterized us sa nation, exchud- 
ing passion, ill temper, and precipitate action 
on all I think we may promise ou:- 
selves that not only the new star placed upon 
that flag shall be paames remain there 
to our ‘permanent ty for years to 
come, but additional-once shall from time to 
time be placed _ —_ we shall _ og 
as was a great historian, five 
hundred millions and prosperous 
people. (Great applause.) With these few 
remarks, I proceed to the very ogrreable duty 
| aseigned me 

A prayer was then made by the Rev. Henry 
steele Clarke, after which all but a few per- 
sou» retired from the stand iu order to leave 
Mr. Lincoln free in bis movements. It may 
he stated that while the Rev. Mr. Clarke was 

up the prayer, there being compara- 

tive q ” transferred to paper 

the acene. r. Lincoln, with overcoat and 

hat of, pee’ on the halyards until the fag 
iteelf at the peak — flag- 

crow 


Tus Sreece at Hanknisaunc. 
. Lincoln replied. Gentlemen :—I ap- 
gees DE? Fem, Sey eet So mame 6 
remarks in response to what has been 
said tome. I thank you most sincerely for 
this reception, and the rous w in 
which your support has been promised me. 
On this occasion I will take the opportunity 
of thanking your great Commonwealth for 
the overwhelming support it gave, not to me 
personally, but the cause wh. rf represent, 
I think is a just one, in the late 
election. (Loud applause.) 
Allusion has been made to the fact, the in- 
teresting fact, perhaps, we slould say, that 1, 
for the first time, appear at the capital of 
the great Commonwealth of Pennsylvania, 
upon the birthday of the Father of his Coun- 
try. In connection with that beloved anni 
versary, #0 intimately connected with the his- 
tory of the country, I have already gone 
through an exceedingly interesting scene this 
morning in the ceremonies at Philadelphia. 
Under the kind conduct of the gentlemen 
there, | was the first time allowed the privi 
lege of standing in old Independence Hall, 
(enthusiastic cheering,) and to have a few 
words addreased to me there, affording me an 


opportunity of expressing myself. 

| regret. that had not more time to ex 
ays something of my own feelings, excited 

y the occasion—something to harmonize and 
ive shape to the sentiments that have really 

the sentiments of my whole life. Be- 

side this, our friends there bad provided a 
nee flag of our country, and they 
had arranged it so that I was given the honor 
of raising it to the head of its staff. (Ap- 
plause) And when it went up, I was pleased 
that it went to its place by the « senath of my 
own feeble arm; when, according to the ar 
rangement, the cord was pulled, and it flaunt. 
ed gloriously to the wind without an accident, 
in the light glowing sunshine of the morn- 
ing, 1 could not help hoping that there was 
in the entire success of that beautiful cere 
mony, at least something of an omen of what 
isto come. (Loud applause.) Nor could | 
help feeling then, a8 1 often have felt, that in 
the whole of that proceeding | was a very 
humble instrument. I had not provided the 
flag; I had not made the arrangement for 
elevating it to its place; I had applied but « 
very small portion even ofmy feeble strength 
in raising it. In the whole transaction | was 
in the hands of the people who had arranged 
it, and if 1 can have the same generous co 
operation of the people of this nation, | think 
the flag of our country may yet be kept 
flaunting gloriously. (Enthusiastic and long- 
continued cheering.) 
I recur for a moment, but to repeat some 
words I uttered at the hotel, in regard to what 
has been said about the military support 
which the general Government may expect 
from the Commonwealth of Pennsylvania in 
anemergency. To guard against any possi 
ble mistake of my meaning, do I recur to 
tuis, [tis not with any pleasure that I con 
template the possibility that a necessity may 
arise in this country for the use of the military 
arm. (Applause.) While 1 am exceedingly 
gratified to see the manifestation upon your 
streeta, of your military force here, and at your 
promise to use that force, in case of an emer- 

ncy—while | make this acknowle ent, 
T dcase to repeat, in order to preclude any 
possible misconstruction, that | do most sin- 
cerely hope that we shall have no use for 
them—(ioud applause)—that it will never be 
come their duty to shed blood, and most es 
pecially never to shed fraternal blood; I pro- 
mise that, in so far as 1 may have the wisdom 
to direct, if so painfal a result shall in any- 
wise be brought about, it shall be through no 
fiult of mine. (Cheers) 

Allusion has aiso been made by one of your 
honored speakers to some remarks recently 
made by myself at Pitsburg, in regard to 
what is supposed to be the cs interest of 
the great Commonwealth of yivania. | 
now wish only to say that the few remarks 
which | uttered on that occasion were rather 
carefully worded. I took pains that they 
should be so. | havescen no occasion since 
to add to them or subtract from them. | 
leave them precisely as they stand, (applause,) 
adding only now that I am pleased to have 
an ex m from you gentlemen of Penn- 
syivania significant that they are satisfactory 
to you. 


PENNSYLVANIA Democratic CONVENTION. 
—This Convention, at Harrisburg on the 22d, 
adopted resolutions in favor of tue Critienden 
—or some simpar—compromise, and against 
any “armed aggression " by the Government 
upon the Southern States, and in favor of the 
unmediate of the 95th and 96th sec- 
tions of the Code of Pennsylvania, ex 
cept so far as relates w the crime of kidnap 
ping. The second resolution reads -— 
ved, That the Government of the Uni- 
ted States, although limited in its authority to 
the subjects enume:ated in Uae Feaeral Con 
slutulion, possesses within those limits su- 
preme guthoriiy, ang bas the usual and ne- 
Cessary pOwers for preserving ivelf and en- 
forcing its laws 


tar “ You » dentist, Bob; 1 did not know 
you were in that trade.” 








tw” Give true Campres Paess Arm — 
Some parents make the great mistake of 
keeping their children in-doors during cold 
weather. Such s practice is pernicious in 
many respects. It enfeebles the bodies of 
children, and renders them peculiarly liable 
to be attacked by colds and coughs. A child 
should have its fect well shod with socks and 
boots, its body well wrapped in warm cloth- 
ing, its head and ears securely protected from 
the cold, and then be let loose to play in the 
keen, bracing, winter air. By this means its 
body will become robust, and its spirits be 
kept bright and cheerful; whereas, if a child 
be shut up in the house, it will become fretful 
and feverish, and perhaps wind up with a 
severe attack of illness’ A warm dress, and 
plenty of play and fresh air, are much to be 
preferred to hot rooms, cossetings, and a 
winding -sheet 

tw” Extremes Mext.—The late Duke of 
Devonshire, who used to leave Brookes's, 
regularly, at a very late hour, in passing by 
the stall of a cobbler at the end of Jermyn 
Street, in his way home, always wished the 
cobbler, “good night;” which the cobbler as 
regularly returned by wishing his grace a 
“good morning '" 

tw” “Too late” and “no more” are the 
mournful sisters, children of a sire whose age 
they never console. 

t@™ Other rules vary, this js the only one 
you will find without exception—that, in this 
world, the salary or reward is always in the 
inverse ratio of the duties performed.—ASyd- 
ney Sinith. 

ta In all noble enterprises, the ladies are 
like the electric telegraph—far in advance of 
the males. 

C7 It is noticed, that the consideration of 
the great periods and spaces of astronomy in- 
duces a dignity of mind, and an indifference 
to death.— Kmerson. 

* Gar” Not long since, a Boston paper, in ad- 

vertising a “ patent remedy,” asserted that it 
had caused more curses than any other medi- 
cine ever invented. The proprietor, no doubt, 
intended to say, his nostrum had performed 
more ewrea, but the printer was too conscien- 
tious to let him do so, 
(~ Ascham and other authorities agree in 
attributing the decline of archery to the cus- 
tom of practising by shooting at the prick- 
wad or peeled stick, at measured distances, 
instead of following the ancient method of 
shooting at casual marks, or, where the butt 
was fixed, changing the distance at every 
shot; by which means, not only accuracy of 
aim, but knowledge of distance was gained— 
a hint not unworthy the attention of our vo- 
lunteers, in whose hands we hope the rifle 
will become what the longbow was in the 
hands of our forefathers.— Anglish periodical. 


CONGRESS. 
The Tariff Bill has passed the Senate with 
amendments. The Warehouse System is 
still retained. The yeas stood 25, and the 
nays 14, as follows :— 

Yras—Mesors. Anthony, Baker, Bigler, Bing 
ham, Cameron, Chandler, Clark, Doolittle, Dur 
kee, Fessenden, Foot, Foster, Grimes, Hale, 
Harlan, King. Morrill, Sewerd, Simmons, 8um- 
ner, Ten Eyck, Trumbull, Wade, Wilkinson, and 
“fon B cu Doug! 

aAYs— Mesers. » fe ougias, 
Green, Hunter, Pm of p> wl pw 
of Tenn, Lane, Latham, Nicholson, 
Powell, Rice, and Sebastian—14. 
The bill authorizing the construction of 
seyen war steamers, has passed the House 
just as it came from the Senate, and now 
awaits the action of the President. The vote 
in she House was yeas 111, nays 38 

he House select committee of five on the 
President's special Message, transmitted on 
Jan, Sth, have made a report relative to the 
stationing of vessels, &c., saying that the de- 
fence of the Atlantic coast has been neglect- 
ed, and concluding with a resolution censur- 
ing the Secretary of the Navy for, as they 
charge, accepting without delay or inquiry, 
the resignations of officers who were in arms 
against the Government when tendering the 
same 


Peerce, 


Mr. Lincoun ty Wasninoron.—Mr, Lin 

coln left Harrisburg privately at 3 o'clock on 
the morning of the 23d, reached Baltimore at 
§ o'clock, and proceeded direct to Washing- 
on. His family and suite followed in the 
next train, . 

Mr. Lincoln is said to have received a tele 

graphic despatch requesting his immediate 
presence at the capital. Some apprehend 
that his Washington advisers were fearful of 
disturbances on the route, which even if they 
amounted to nothing serious, as in the case of 
Mr. Buchanan, would be unpleasant, especial- 
ly, to the ladies. 

One report is that General Scott telegraphed 
to him to come on immediately. Another is 
that he was sent for because there was a 
chance of the adoption of the modified Guth- 
ric plan in the Peace Conference, and that his 
preseace was imperatively demanded, either 
to sustein the straight-out Republicans, or to 
go in for a compromise. 

Mr. Lincoln occupied a high berth in a 
sleeping car, so that even people on the same 
train did not know he was on board. He was 
met at the station by a few friends who were 
in the secret, and was driven immediately to 
lodgings at Willard’s Hotel. 

Soon after he arrived he retired to rest for 
ashort time. Among the earliest callers on 
him were Mr. Washburne, of Lilinois, and Mr. 
Seward. 

At qpout 10 o'clock Mr. Lincoln, accompa- 
nied by Mr. Seward, paid his respects to the 
President, spending a few minutes in general 
conversation. His arrival caused ~~ ex- 


citement, and the people th to the 
hotel for a chance of seeing him 


Tax Rotary Fortress —A French me- 
chanic, by the name of Balbi, has lately in- 
vented a new kind of fortress, which works 
upon a plan that must astonish any hostile 
ev Gees attempt to take it by assault. 

he new machine is in the shape of a round 
tower, surrounded by a gallery and regular! 
pierced for cannon, the motive power which 
regulates its movements being steam. It is 
to be cased in « cuirass of iron plates, and so 
managed that on the first attempt at escalade 
on the part of an enemy, the tower begins to 
revolve with a rapidity which renders it inac- 
cesaible, while for the same reason the pick- 
ing off of any of its defenders by the truest 
rifle becomes a matter of infinite difficulty. it 
can be propelled like any conveyance moved 
by steam apparatus, from place wo place, with 
similar speed. Its base is thickly set with 
pikes, which, when once in rotation, would 
annihilate all who might approach it. 





Once the most sickly city in the world, 
Liverpoo! bas now become the most healthy, 
in consequence of the adoption of scientific 
sanitary ticasures, There has been a reduc- 
tion of thirty per cent. in the rates of mortal- 


? powder magazines 
Gaeta had blown up Laos a@ great 

men. The garrison asked for 

hours armistice, to bury the dead, to 
General Cialdini assented, and offered to 

ply necessaries for the wounded. The her. 
tery of St. Antonio was ly seared ts 
one of the explosions, and one side 

been destroyed by the besiegers. 


It was i that a thousand 
ladders ies one to the eee Ca 


Strong columns of Sardinian were 
Umbria towards N 
A portion fae bel extvedon — 
A. 3. itizens ~ A. in the ft 
v c to participate waieties 
a - A os - 
isturbances en place at 
koli, and Anellino. a | 
Prvssta.—In the Chamber of an 


jected by a v «majority. 

The King inten to proceed to 
berg in May, where the ceremony of the coro- 
— will be pee. 

URKEY.—A Constantinople despatch 
says that the Porte continues to refuse to con- 
sent to the prolongation of the French occu- 
pation of Syria. ‘ 
DenmArk.—The Danish journals officially 
declare the statement that the 
powers had urged Denmark to make conces- 
sions, and would not recognize a blockade by 
Denmark, to be a pure invention. 


Tax Maxkets.—Feb. 9.—Cotton is dull, and 
quotations berely maintained. 

Breadstuffs generally quiet and steady. Provi- 
sions steady 

The bullion in the Bank of England has in- 


creased £215,000. The market is more 
stringent, and very active; net ons in 
counts below 7® cent. American securities 


From Wasninoton. Feb. 23.—The House 
has passed the Oregon War Debt Bill, appro- 
priating two millions of dollars. 

The Tariff Bill has been taken up, under a 
suspension pf the rules. 

In the Peace Conference, Mr. Chase, of 
Ohio, has moved (as so many States are 
mpeeenes to adjourn to meet on 
of April, and that the of 
Convention be requested to address letters to 
the Governors of the several States, 

them to appoint Commissioners to this 
ference, to meet at that time. 


‘Vax Sovrnern Conoress —Montgomery, 
Feb. 21.—In the Congress, to-day, on motion 
of Mr. Cobb, it was resolved that the Finanes 
Committee be instructed to inquire into the 
expediency of laying an export duty on cot- 
ton exported from the Confederated States to 
any foreign country. reyc- 

e Presilent made the mtg | nomina- 
tions, which were confirmed :—Mr Toombs as 
Secretary of State; Mr. Memminger as Secre- 
tary of the Treasury; 8. Pope Walker as Se- 
cretary of Wart. 


t@” A fellow charged in an indictment 
with stealing a hoe, was discharged upon 
trial, it being proved that the article taken 
was an axe. The matter was a regular Ao-at. 
t@ A recent philosopher discovers a me 
thod to avoid being dunned. “ How ’—how? 
—how *" everybody asks. “Never ran ia 
debt.” 

t# Tux Way To vo Goop.—There isa’ 
way of doing good in the world on a small 
scale that is scarcely appreciated. A maa 
who educates one child faithfully, may effect 
a work of greater benevolence than one who 
has won the name of philanthropist. The 
love concentred on a family may produce 
richer fruits than that which embraces the 
world. Its action is more intense and invi- 
sible ; but its results may go abroad and leavea 
the whole mass of a community. 

¢# What is the proper title for a Water- 
Cure physician’ D.D., because he's a Doc- 
tor of Dive-an-ity 

t#™ A young lady explained to a printer, 
the other day, the distinction between print- 
ing and publishing, and at the conclusion of 
her remarks, by way of illustration, she said, 
“you may print a kiss ou iny check, but you 
must not publish it.” 


THE STOCK MARKET. 
ComRecTEP ror Tux SatcRDar EveNtne Post, 
BY WITHERS & PETERSON, BANKERS, 
No. 39 South Third Street. 

The fo owing were the ciosing quotations for Stock* 

on Saturday last. The market closing steady >— 
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NEWS ITEMS. | 
ArineULan Honsgewttrrine Case ix Enc. 
Lawn. —The Rev. J. Sumner Brockh 
England, horse-w 

Fellow of 


chaserak 





A eee oF Petccentae 
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GbbEe & F 


on the 13th inst, on his way to the fort. 
in to the fortress, 


Loved tke Pelican 
nounced “ungainly 


RervupiaTep.—The 
ure on the 13th ult,, dis- 
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Anderson, the fugitive, has been liberated 
“on @ technicality,” by the Court of Common 
Pleas at Toronto, amd set frec—thus avoiding 
the anticipated clashi 
and English courts. 
are convenient things in law. 
MassacnuseTTa.—A number of modifica- 
tions of the Personal Libert 


Sat Lakg is probably the saltest body 
wateron the globe. Three barrels of this water 
are said to yield a barrel of salt. 
is of a light green color for about ten or 
twenty rods, and then dark blue. No fish 
can live in it, no frogs abide in it, and but 
few birds are seen dipping in it. 

Tae Summer Exections—The following 
States hold elections durin 
mer :— Virginia in May ; 
see, and North Carolina in August 

AN Incrpent or Ma. LIncoin’s PRroGResa. 
—At North East, (Penna.,) Mr. Lincoln took 
occasion to state that during the campai 
had received a letter from a youn 
that place, in which he was kindly 
ed to do certain things, and among others to 
hiskers grow, and that, as he had 
acted upon that piece of advice, he would 
now be glad to welcome his fair correspon- 
dent, if she was among the crowd. 
sponse to the call, a lassie made her way 
through the crowd, was helped on the plat- 
form, and kissed by the President. 

At Washington, on the 22d, a parade of the 
U. 8. Troops was ordered by Gen. Scott. Just 
as the were ready 
“by order of the President.” 
In the afternoon, however, the President re- 
and the different bedies pa- 


eee 


between the Canada 
hese technical flaws 


eRBBE 


a 
_~ 


the coming sum- 
entucky, Tennes- 


STS 255468 E 


versed the order. 
separate! 


Tur 22d was celebrated 
aam all over the Northern States. At Rich- 
mond, Va.,it was also celebrated. At Louisville, 
Ky. it was celebrated with great enthusiasm, 


ceremony 
stripes” over the C 
was witnessed by one of the largest crowds 
entucky. A salute was 


with great enthusi- 


ever gathered in K 
simultaneously fired 


and the “Star-Spangled Ban 
immense number of voices. 
Tue Congress of the Southern ( onfederacy 
have unanimously adopted a resolution in 
favor of the free navigation of the Mississippi 


ner” sung by an 





New York Vesskis AGArn SEIZED —Sa- 
vanmah, Feb. 22.—Goy. Brown, yesterday, 
again seized the shi 
Augusta, and bri 


— aoe e 


farold, all belonging to 
k. They will be retained 
until the arms ecized by the State authorities 
of New York are delivered up. 

. I.uneesor Mas. ANDERsoON.—The Charles- 

2 Correspondent of the 
Coufirms the report that 
lying ili at Fort Sumter, 
disease is pneumonias, and Dr, Robertson, of 
Charleston, was attending him. The floating 
battery, it is said, ts completed. 

In She Peace Convention at Washington, | 
Mr. Curtia, of lowa, has propused wo substi- 
Nite Lae Missouri C mpromise for the section 
reported by the commutice relating to 
‘2 erritories. Mr. 
ported the proposition. 


— 


Kichmond Despatch 
Major Anderson was 


Wilmoy, of Penna! sup 


May be obtained week!y at the Periodica! Depots of 
H. DEXTER & CO., 113 Neseae &., N.Y. 
ROSS & TOUSEY, No. 181 Nessss &. N.\. 
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RATES OF ADVERTISING. 
Thirty cents a line for each insertion. 
ba” Payment bs required in advance. 


I'S WOME MAGAZINE. 


FORIMARC HL, 





HENRY TAYLOR, Sea Iron Buiding, Bat ‘ 
A. WILLIAMS & CO., 100 Washington %., Boston. 
BUNT & MINER , Nos. 71 & 78 Fifth Bereet, Pittsbers. 
GBORGE N. LEWIS, 86 Weet 6th St., Cincinnati, 0). 
A. GUNTER, Neo. 98 Third 8., Louieville, Ky. 
JOHNGON & TREANOR, Nashville, Tenn. 

BR. SEMON, Richmond, Va. 

MILTON BOULLEMBT, Mobue, Ais. 

J.C MORGAN & ©O., New Orleans, La 








continue and the 
Semand betlt Sof chlement ena 
Si ite comme eet ed pe 
common 
western and Pennsylvania reds, $1,24@1,50 for 
Southern do, and $1,33 to $1,50 for common to 
good and choice white—the latter for Kentucky 
neeny & eve. Rye is also rather better, and 
tino us Pennsylvania and New York sold at 68 
Corn comes in slowly, 
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at A 
VIBIONS—There is little or no 
for barrelled M and the market is dull at 
S1IS@I18'¢ for mess rk, and $12@14 ® bbl for 
city mesa beef, A sale of 100 bbis Beef Hams 
was made at $16. Dressed Hogs are rather 
lower, and quoted at §7 the 100 hs. Bacon moves 
off as wanted, chiefly to go South, at 10@10%%c 
for Bides oie Se e 

. Hamme sell slow 


—— as in quality, with some movement 
latter. © steady at 10@11o—the 
latter for New are more 


York. 
plent selling at l4\ec ® doz. 


Cc IN—The recel and stocks of this 
some 500 bales 


found bu ima smal ~ “| irregular rat 
ranging fom 10% to 1840 for ordin to mid: 
middling fair most- 
ty of the former, cash Ap ey 
BARK—There is little or no Quercitron arri- 
ving, and but little offering, and fine ground Ist No 
1 is scarce and wanted at 25 # ton; holders ge- 
on refuse — 
BE. AX continues geen, ont good yellow 
ow 


AL—Orders come in slowly, and the de 
mand doth Sor Dhipment and home use le Husted 


continue very 


TIO 
ot Sly Sone rates, ~ ean, Bho at Us@ite, 
ond toma, Roly in @ hegghboring market ‘at 


15%, @16c, all on the usual termes. 
20 


PER ie dull, and a limited business only 
to note in both Sheathing and Yellow Metal, at 


quotations. 
FEATHERS are arriving and selling rather 
more freely, and we quote good Western at 4@ 


elute There i 


—There ie little or nothing doing, 600 
t North Carolina Pea Nuts sold at $1,3@1,40 


bus. 
FU RS— Prices same as last week. 


HEMP is quict, the stock being nearly all in 


the hands of the manufacturers. 


HOPS—The sales continue very light, at Iha@ns0c 


for new crop, eastern and western. The stock 
is reduced, and old Hops are very dull. 
IRON— > is no new feature to note in this 


staple, and prices rule unsettled and in favor of 
the buyers. Amongst the sales are 12@1500 


tons, mostly forge, part to go west, on terms 
kept private. No change in bars and rails, and 
the sales limited. 

LEAD is very dull, and Virginia is selling in 
a small way only at about $5,25 the 100Ths. 

LUMBER continues extremely dull, and the 
only sales we hear of are 100,000 English Latha 
at $1,80, and some yellow sap Boards at $14@15 


» M. 

MOLASSES— The market is dull but firm, with 
sales of 300 bbls. New Orleans at S67 S7c, and 
40 hhds new crop Cube at We, on the usual 
terms, 

PLASTER— There is none arriving, and in the 
absence of sales we quote soft nominally at $2,75 
(@%3 # ton. 

RICE—The receipts are light and the demand 
limited. About 1230 casks sold at 4a4'¢c WD, 
mostly at the latter rate, on time. 

SEEDS— Prime Cloverseed is scarce, with fur 
ther sales of 1800 bus at $4,25004,75 for common 
to good quality, including sume smal) lotsa of 
— at from $4,514 to €5,12!¢ W bus, the latter 

om second hands. ‘Timothy is wanted at $2,50 
(2,7, and domestic Flaxseed at §1,4@1,45 y 
bus, and but little offering. Of Red Top, sales 
of about 800 sacks are reported at $22,225 # 


sack. 

SPIRITS— Brandy and Gin are very dull, and « 
emall business only to note at about previous 
rates. N. EK. Rum is selling as wanted at 30@%ic 
as to lotsa. Whiskey has been unsettled, but is 
rather firmer at the close with sales of Pennsy! 
vania bbls at 17@17'¢c, Western do 17'¢@Ike 
Drudge at 164,c, and nhds at 17¢. 

SUGARS have ruled very dull but without any 
inaterial change in prices. Some 500 bitds Cuba 
sold, part at 5'\¢@B\¢c, and part private, 400 
boxes also sold ata private bargain, and New Or 
leans in «mall lots at 6@6}¢c, all on the usnal 
credit. 

TALLOW is unchanged, with further sales of 
rendered at 9 (@9%ec # Db. 

TOBACCO—There is rather more doing in 
maaufactured, but Leaf is quict, and prices, al 
though firm, are witbout any quotable change 

WOOL— The market has been very quiet, and 
the sales confined to a few small lots, mostly 
Ficece, at about previous rates 


PHILADELPHIA CATTLE MARKETE 
The supply of Beef Cattle during the past week 
enamel to 1140 bead. Prices varying from 
7 to ¥\ye PI. 120 Cows were sould at prices rang 
ing from $25 to 50 H head. 3000 Sheep were dis 
yosed of at from 4 to S\yec w Th, gross weight. 
220 Hogs brought from €7'y to S44 # ew! 


BANK NOTE LIST. 
CORRECTED ror THE SaTURDAY EveninG Post 
EY WITHERS & PETERSON, BANKERS, 
No. 99 South Third Street. 

Palak phia, February 2, 151 


A-nlet.s 8 die. | Missour: 9 dus 
Canaés 4 dis. | Nebrasks 
Cogpecticet idin, New Hrunewick 10 dis 

' Dewan Par tod din. New Hampshire id 
Dist. of Co umbia dis. | New Jersey par tot die 
Florida ~ dia, | New York City par 
Geotos 8d.) New Vork Stat dus 

linow idis. | North Carona tdu 

Indiana i dis.) Nova Seotes dua 
lows ais. | Ohno « 

' Kansae | Penasy vania par to 2) 
Kentuck 4.| Rhode ts aad 4 
Pe sane & ds. * Bout) Carolima 
Maine dis. | Connessce 
Mary and 1 toédis.) Veras 
Maasachus< tts id. | Vermont iad 
VMiehiga . ‘pin 6i . 
Minnesota NV won ’ 









~ MARRIAGES. RET 
——-~ 4 Nine Hi. 
YER. Lale Hoimes. 


THE BRIDGE OF 
NE . Alma Gray. 
Barah J. ( Whittlesey. 
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TRACTS OF FORTY ACRES AND UPWARD, 
On 
LONG CREDIT AND AT LOW PRICES. 


MECHANICS, FARMERS and WORKINGMEN. 


the enterprising and indus- 
trious portion of commualty le directed to 
and liberal inducements 
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offered them by the 
ILLINOIS CENTRAL RAILROAD COMPANY, 
which, as they will | per 
by proper energy, 
provide 


pir h be act exirer 
not ex 
or to them all. It 


TA 
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y influence over 
Ith ita monthly visite. 
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We offegtwo elegant and attractive steel cugray 
miumea to all whe make 
called “ SEVENTY @l 
by} 2; the other, “HE KNEW THE | 

FROM Mis YOUTH,” 14 inches 
are firet-clase engravings as to exe 
i make handsome ornaments for 
publisher's price for these plates | 


of the Mississippi offers 
to the settlor as the State 
is no portion of the world 

tions of climate and soll 
ine to produce those two 
Nand Warat, as the Prairies 


To eee fo BELA 
at for Mr. 
To ENTS. Our 
considered the most saleable. 









ING PRAIRIE LANDS, 
loam of the prairies is culti- 


5, IN ADVANCE. 
of the premium plates) 
premium plates to a 
) 


of the premium plates to 

getter ub of Club, 4 

(and on of the premium plates to 

getter-ujfof Club) 

(and an e}tra copy of Magazine, and 

ope prewm\am to getter-up of 
10.6 


copy of Magazine, and 


2coples (and Qne of the 
farmers of the /Kastern and Middle States are 
moving to Illingis in great numbers, The area 
of Mlinols abouf equal to that of England, and the 
soll is so rich that it will support twenty millions 


EASTERN ND SOUTHERN MARKETS. 

These lands jare contiguous to a railroad 700 
which connects with other roads, 
kes and rivers, thus affording an 
punication with the Eastern and 





As these Testimondals wore 
Plates to getter-up of 


TION OF CAPITAL. 

and labor have been applied 
soll; the great resources of 
d iron are almost untouched. 
that the mechanic arts fou 
“| and fuel are che 
day in I[linol«, a 
m years the natural laws and 
warrant the belief that at 


b47” Three red statgpe must be sent, 
the cost of{malling cash premium, 


anal to all whe whA & 





pacrihe, or take wp ct 





Home Magazine and (ic 
erbocker, 63,50 per ansum 
Home Magazine and Bat Wlay Evening Port, o! | 
. & ARTHUR ACO.,, 
323 Walnut 8t., Philadelphia 








rish best where fi y, Harper, or belek | 


follow at an earl 
couree of the next 





TO PHYSICIANS AND THE 
3. —ALLCOCK'S POROUS PLAS- 
IMONIAL. —“T, ALLCOCK «& 
latreet, New York, 20th Nov., 
: 1 lately suffered severely from 
back, occasioned by suddenly 


least five handred 


r) turing emplo 
RAILROAD SYSTEM OF ILLINOIS 

Over $100,000,000 9f private capital have beeu 
expended on the raiffoad system of Iinols 
asmech as partof the Income from several of 
these works, with a v@uable public fund in lands, 
te Expenses, the TAXES 
t, consequently, every day 


for cases of this kind, 1 pro 
ult was all that I could de 
cured me in a week. 


much recommend 
cured one, and the 
sire. A single plast 





RE LIGHT, and m 





Proprietor of the Brandreth House, New York. 

in the way of a Plaster, 
to the Porous Plaster of\Mr. ALLCOCK, Every- 
thing is pleasant about t 
ter of the day, and a fit 
vancement in science and 
Kidney Affections, and k 
they afford permanent relie 
pains in the side, stitches, 
generally, they are unsury 


Instructions to enable) Ladies and Gentlemen te 
measure thelr own be 


There is nothing eq 10,106, 308.14, aed within 
mn reduced 62,000, 746,50, 


pet that in ten yooursit 


The State debt is only 
the last three years has 


and we may reasonably 








ype of our present ad 
. In Asthma, Cough, 
1 deep seated pains, 
and for weak backs, 
d spasmodic pains 
od for the benefits 


PRESENT POPULATION 
The State is rapidly Oifng up with 





tion 1,710,406-—a ratio 
of 102 per cent, in ten yeahs 
round the forehead Hur Vise, Ohi 


article, which is universally past year exceeded He has always ready for sale 
Price 2 cents each. 
294 Canal street, New York, ar 
SHAEFFER, No. 14 North Figh\h Street, Phila 
delphia; by T. W. DYOTT & 


North Second Btreet, Philadelph 


Frizote, Braids, Curls, &c., bew tifully manu 
tured, and as cheap as any esta 
Union. Letters from ony part o 


proaches (5,000,000 bushels, 
ylelda not less than 140,000,000 bushels 
FERTILITY OF TYIE BOLL 
Nowhere can the Industrjous farmer secure 
euch immediate results for 
yrairie soils, they belay composed of a 
deep, rich loam, the fertility 
passed by any on the globe 
TO ACTUAL CULTI 
Since D4 the Company have 
They acl only to actual cultivafprs, and every 
tract contains an agreement to « 
has been comatructed through the 
pense of $30,000,000, 


hile the corn crop 


BOOK\AGENTS 


WANTED, to nell Kk 
Family Works, at to 
ING CONTENTS, and Supe 
clrealaras, with full 
Kast, to HENKY How 





"Hic es, WITH IN TEM MaY 
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CALCINED MAGNESIA 


Is free from unpleasan\ taste, and three times the 
strength of the commo\ Calcined Magnesia. 
MEDAL and FOUR}. 


102 Naseau «treet, 





In ROO the poprlation of 
¥ nine countion through whicld it’ prissen was only 
SS 0S, wince which ATV, have| been added 
king the whole population S14 


Main Street, Cincinnati 
WORLDS FAIL 
FIRST PREMIUM 
been awarded it, as being\the best in the mar 
For sale by the | 
storckeepers generally, and 


ORIGINAL PACKAGES 


OF STATIONERY AND JEWELRY, 


“IN THE MARKET 


ontain 12 sheets of White and 
Colored Note Pagipr, and 12 White and Colored 
Envelopes, alse, syme one article of Jewelry 
The Jewelry consitte of every den ription of 
ft Book dealers, and valued 


iste and country 
the manufacturer, 
THOMAS J. HUSBAND, Phila. 


EVIDENCES OF PR« 
As an evidence of the thriftef the 
may be stated that 600,000 tona of freight, 
ding 4,600,000 bushels of graif and 200,000 bar 
rels of Gour were forwarded pverthe line last 


Inelomed tigl twent 


WANT WHISKERS 
you do, and your 
ONGUENT, which will 
ys,and won't stain or 
all, postage free, any 


beard wan't grow, use 
force them to grow in 
ure the skin, Sent by 


. Price $1. 
G. GRAHAM, 109 N 


Mechanics and workingmen/will find the free 
school system encouraged by the State, and en 
dowed with a large revenue 
echools, Their children can Ifve tn «ight of the 


goods used by the @ 
by them from W cen 





w the support of 


CEPHALIC)PILLS, 


NERVOUS HBADACHD, 
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BEWARE PF COUNTERFERITS! 
Ove signateres of Heery C. 


all other dealers ip M edi- 


by mat) ».e-pald om recaige 
PRICE, 26 CENTS. 

All orders should be .didressed to 

Y C. SPALDING, 

, Street, Now Youn. 

| THE FOLLOW QNG ENDORSEMENTS OF 


SPALDING'S 
CRPHALIC PILLS, 


WILL CONVINCE ALL WHO SUFFER FROM 
HEADACHE, 


SPEEDY AND SURE CURE 
Is WITHIN THEIR REACH. 


unmdicbed : Mr. 


se 


acy of this truly 
hecovery 
AROnVILLS, Cown., Feb, 6, i sai, 


n 
| have tried your Cephatlc Pile, and 7 Mbr them 
want you to send me two dol- 


«are for the neighbors, to whom | 
t of the Great box I 
"lla by mali, and ob 
Your ob't Servant, 

JAMES KENNEDY 


Havenrono, Pa. Feb, 6, ma 


from you, 


to send me one more box of your 
p, | Aare received a yreat deal of 


fully, 
ANN STOIKHOUSE 


Cueek, Howrmeron Co, Pa, + 


ease cond me two boxes of your 
Send thet immediately, 


) BO BIMONS 
of your Mlla, and fad 


1. 15, Dae 


iclosed twenty-fve cents, for whieh 
eend me agther box of your Cephalic Pile 
the teat 11s 1 hawe coer tried. 

A. STOVER. FP. M.. 

W yandet Co.) 


or large show bills, 
more particularly 
anything «f 


ustomers, who le subject to severe 
*, (Usually lasting two days,) was 
ek inone lwoar ty your Wille, which 
Keny eetfully yours, 


WILKEs 


Revues pent he, Peawkian Co, Onto, + 


cents, (25,) for which 
send to address 
Keynoldeburg, Franklin 


eure Headac'+ al 


WM. C. FILLER 





church and school house, anc 
of the leading State Beware of poor imi 
you will 4¢t more for your money 

Inducements for uet 
* for 01,25, 15 Packages 


- the Great Weat 
PRICES AND TEKMS ¢ than by any @ther sourke 
The prices of these lands 
wr acre, according to locatjon, quality, &e 
iret-clase farming landa sel 


\4, heat 7s 
ENT LEG 


tA 
LADD LPH SA S™. 
This ARM anQHAND are so perfect imitations 
wearer's loss is quite unno- 
f the elbow, wrist, fingers and 
moved by elastic ten- 

«ful to the utmost extent. 
haa been in use 12 years, 
celved over all competi 
awards from distin 
‘leties in the principal 
which are the grea! 
HIBITION in Lonpom 





for 63, 6 Packayes for 
yall is LS cents, whieh 


NGS PREPARED GLUE 


ive rik} 
hia oNOM 


Ae accidents Will ha 


ing prairie land as compares Peddlers supplied with 
in the ratio of 1 to 10 in fay 


The terms of sale for the bulklof these lands will 
be 


obtained cleewher: 


and judge tor yourselves 


ONE YEAR'S INTEREST] 
one ball the usQal ‘« 








notes at aia percent., payable rbepeoctively in one, 
, and six}jears from date 


THE PATENT LEX 
and the inventor bas 
tors) fifty most bono! 
guished and scientific 
cities @ the world; amo 


able im four, five, six, and sever 
contract stipulating 
of the tract purchased shall be 
vated, each and every year, for 
the date of sale, «> 


TESTIMONY .«-Th 
eof LYONS KATHALTRON. 





aod an increasing 
IWENTY PERCENT WILL BR DEDUCTED 
Pamphlets, giving full information, sent gratia 
B. FRANK PALMER 











“WHY STAND YE ALL THE DAY [DLE ty 

i OMMISSIONER 

ILLINOIS CENTRAL KABLER 
Chicd 
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t’ ithe usury it | 
PREPAREIP GLE EL would 





im $5 to $10 rex vas 


articulars, address | ‘ fot, | te sral 


ith of SPALDING 'S PREPARED 
GLUE will eve ten times its cost annually gy 


NGS PREPARED GLUE! 


NG's PREPAKED GLUE! 


DISPATCH? 
| 
in well regulates 
) have some cheap 
ropairing Farnitare, Téve 


shold car 
It is always ready, and 


Boul 


SPALDING 
48 CROAK Street, New York 


recone are aflomplui, 
imitations» 
sution al! 

and sec 


hate, 
DINGS PREPARED GLUE, eg 
swine 
eovit-ly 
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* THE DROVERS/TRICK. 

It te weld there are “ in all trades,” 
and we believe Rh. Here § & development in 
this direction, hich the can add w his 
present stock of facts proving the truth of the 
old adage 

“Never you tuya fat pig at Brightoo,” 








NG 








THE SATURDAY EVENI 


ee 








POST, MARCH 2, 1861. 


Bure-Gaase Ragiox oy Kenwtocny.—The 
editor of the Boston Cultivator, writing a 
Georgetown, Ky., says that section presents 
in many respects « striking contrast to aay 
portion of New England 

In an agricultural view, we see little prepe- 
ration for winter, at least, little that we are 


The Riddler. 


oT. 
GEOGRAPHI( ad EXJGMA. 

WRITTES FOR THE S4TORRAT BVENING Poet. 

I am composed of 13 lettera “ 








———— 


_ w one beau north 
oboe ae at the bred of «| was the advice given us by one who had been eocustemes to ase at Ge The large | My 2 5, 8, 3, is a river iy Maine . 
s Massachusetts, by 0 | thete barns in which our farmers sheNer their ani- | My 4, 12, 6, 8, 2, is a cognty,ip North Carolina 
grove of temperament, to “And why not a fat pig? mals and the provision for them, are not | Mj %, 5, 4, 5, 11, ine taro in Pomnsylvaaia 
ac) gta a found here. There is nothing like what we | My 7. 5. 3, 12, is a city ip Jaggo. 





“Cause you sce they fat fem too fast for Une 
Brighton market sometimes ~ 

“ How so" ’ 

“ Why, you see, some of them west country 
dealers fetch their pigs in, pretty nigh skin 
and bone Well, jest af fair day they 
gives ‘em corn and salt—aotin’ but jos corp 
and salt—no ewill, no water, Next day pigs 
is amazin’ thirsty, Then the sarpents gin 





should call a barn, and but seldom any artif- 
cial shelter for stock, ex 





entirely by grass. 
* Winter pasturep” are reserved, on which the 
blue-grass (poa pratensis) with its long, soft 


My 5, 13, 11, te 2 river in Austria, 
My 1, 13, 11, 19, @, 11, ie an Afe 

anica. we i a x = 
My 4,5, 3, is a river'in Texas” ** 
My 0, 8,5, 2, le a city id Frittiee ** ; 
My 11, 2, 12, 6, 3, 12, 18, is a mountain la Wales 
My 1, 3, 5, 2, is a Gulf imthe Baltic Bea. 
My 3, 1, 13, 5 ls arivemig Aftice.. . 
My 11,5, 2,5, 0, 8, isa deke im New York 


depth One of Dr Ball, a ‘em just as much water as fhey kin drink leaves, covers the ground like a mat, and | My 9, 12, 3, is » cape.on the coast of Maine 
some eighteen — of not far | TH Migr putas into it, amd pe » drinkin’, there is seldom any weather that the stock | My 10, 5, , 11, 4, 12, ins Tprpyory jm the Unites 
wath ime emall ew Jerery, ' . , -anpot Indian corn i luced in States , 
and'drinkin’. ‘Sposen on ah average they canpot graze. In orn is produce “of 
Se estigest ce | ~~ oe aiaaee swallow bout « burrel Bot That makes large quantities, and the stalks and husks of |= MY whole is the wame of ae of the ~~ 
. ‘em Wok all filled out, and sleek and heavy, I this grain, shocked in the field, afford fodder cas j 
dour . tah yes. oe eny 9 tefl you. But there ain't no beart and sub- for the stock when the grass may be covered “ ; ‘ 
Lot's wit : of the stance in it. Yeu car’ one of them are crit with snow, which, however, is not often the “oe ‘or tor pihioa? 
had to be rung, et thp conclusion ow , otis ot & tom case for many successive days. Corn in the | M! “7+ fr business or'Tor pltasare used, 
the This how ters home, and calculate 5 a y ve Is known to all who've trod om Erin's soll - 
on, ty reuse vis report, how ear, or unhusked on the stalk, is fed to fatting . . . ; 





“tor wae in the same 
town, and was aguin dnvited to preach, He 


terin’ pile of pork, but jest yod look in your 
hog pen next mornin’, and yqu won't find 
nothin’ tut a hog frame, skin an’ bone, and 
dear at that You can't tell memothin’ about 





stock or for other purposes, according to the 
wants of animals. 
The country is remarkabiy healthy, not 


from different sections. 


It sometimes daring epiftts tu conveyed . 
In regions far above'this Wérld'’s'turmoh. 4. 


My second may be almget any , 


announced his text, Lot's wife’ ; tt Pnectt > the bat f «| Achild, a dog, a mpakey, or aBird;* °° 

At this juncture, » old Jemey farmer, pats. he pe been there, and Bye seen ‘em pe hen ao tele dae honk, cave tr Gans van tt mady belong, 

sitting belf-way down) the middie sisi, was \ reared here from disease, has often beencom-| ' *®#ence to ite pe 1 e preter’, ; 
| Observed picking up hat anil things, ond Not Hap —John Clerk, alerward a judge mented on by butchers who slaughter animals | [n all well-furnished rooms my whole ia fonad, 
es the injunction, * ber Lot's wift, by the tithe of Lord Eldin, wast “4 At least in comfortable Engligh.bomes; 


owe eee e eeeentinctie endivie | S&0tch appeal case before the Houge of Lords - 2 wer tetgreg et 
res, a volee ; - “ . . As soon he finds who in those countries 

P Tt was about a mill privilege and right to THE CLERICAL BEARD MOVEMENT. Fevers Generatty Tenn to THE = 7s oat 
throughout the church, nae Moe spoe a stream of water. The Scotch lavayer talked ' Own Cune.”—Mann, and several other au- e vail GUTOR. 
forgot her since you were bere + BDO | about the walter, the watter, the , ill . thors of the modern school, contend, that o 
immediately «xecute! » movement to There seems to be quite a movement in England among the clergy in favor of beards RIDDLE. | 









the chancellor, much amused by peculiar 

















“The principal treatment that is necessary in 


i ~ Our little Ali@, who is a wee bit pr@munciation of the word, asked . in a | —whereupon the London Punch hits it off with an engraving and the following comment .— | disorders of this kind, is, to let nature have ante Meme A —- wm 0 
of 2 philosopher, =o eomaiing, by bantering oN Mr. Clerk, 4 A me “We do not for one moment presume to say whether it is right or wrong,—only, if| ‘ir va e cag air is supplied, the fair, ae 
her attempts to account the secret work weir te Sostians with two fe we" | this sort of thing is to prevail, what's to become of Captain Heavyswell ”” es pelteet Caasnnes be scrupulously ,0b- | 4 nice kind of fruit, behold me again, 
nettied by Unie hit at his natic tongue, served, and nothing is given or done that can And peel round an apple disetosing name 
tage of Providence in « why quite satisfactory and answered, “Na, my Lord, fe dinna| Punch evidently thinks that Capt. Heavyswell will soon be nowhere with the ladies | continue the oppression of the system, nature 7 ALR 
\ . , 5 wes a - ' , 
to herself, We over her the other day apell watter wi’ twa t's, but we apeR manners — es —————— soon rights itself The excretory organs, eee 9 ¢2) pee oe Te, 


ber litte brother 


sto overcome in 





the difficulties that God 
creation - 

“Now, Willie,” she saiR, “1 dare say you 
think that God comes down from Ileaven 
and puts all the seeds injthe ground Him 
self; but He doesn't. lt Would be very easy 
for Him to do it; for you know He only has 
to may, ‘Let there be light,” and light comes 
But sow I'l) ‘splain to yok what He does; 
when He want to make the flowers, and 
‘pecially the rowes, He gets all the little 
leaves and all the little stems ready first, and 
then, Willie, He just sticks them all together 
with His Aoly glue /” 

Monat Aouwra—A ring of the door-bell, 
aad « simultaneous and unusually furious 
werk of his dog, informed the Rev Mr 
T—-—., ome day, that « stranger stood at 
hie door, He opened the door himself, and a 
geatioman bowed and said, 

“The Rev. Mr T ~, 1 presume” 

* Yea, sir” 


with twans” 


THE END OF CULTURE 

The fossil strata show us that Nature be gan 
wilh rudimental forms, and rose fo the more 
complex, as fast as the earth wan! fit for their 
dweiling place ; and that the logver perish, as 
the higher appear Very few of our race can 
be said to be yet finished men. ;We still carry 
sticking to us some remains of the preceding 
inferior quadruped organization. We call 
these millions men; but they Are not yet men. 
Half engaged in the soil, pawing to get free, 
man needs all the music tha¥can be brought 
to disengage him. If Love/ red Love, with 
tears and joy; if Want with his scourge, if 
War with his cannonady, if Christianity 
with ite charity; if Trade,with ite money; if 
Art with its portfolios; i Belence with her 
telegraphs through the ‘deeps of space and 
time, can set his dull gpaves throbbing, and 
by loud taps on the rough chrysalia, can 
break ite walls, and let the new creature 


HINTS ON DRESS.—BY MKS. ADAMS. 

Zamiave jackets and bodies are still worn 
with short waists; and a jacket or body with 
a long waist looks old joned. T have seen 
some of the loose summer white jackets 
turned to a very good use? They will make 
a very nice Garibaldi shirt; or rather, as some 
call it, a loose Zouave waistcoat, thus:—Put 
on your white or colored loose jacket, and 
then put on the skirt of your dress over it. 
You will find this warm and comfortable ; 
and if you have a loose jacket by you of co- 
lored flannel, so much the better. The Zouave 
Jacket is to go on over this. I have given 
this hint that ladies may turn to account some 
of their loose summer jackets. Your aleeve 
should be fastened at the waist. With a little 
contrivance | think this may be done. You 
will find this style of dresa keep you very 
warm. If you should wish to make a new 
colored flannel, Magenta or,red, make a nice 
loose jacket with bishop sleéves ; it serves the 







and did quite as 
which were merely 
45 also proved that, 
* was generally distri- 
none of the 


the charred potatoes 
well as those pota 
shrivelled. The y 
although the d 
buted throughowl the country, 
professor's new potatoes were 
the least. 


HOW TO CURE KIGXING HORSES 
AND RUNAWAYS. 
~~ 

The experimentay of Rarey, the Horse 
Tamer, and the promulgation of his theory 
of borse training and management, are bring- 
ing before the Jublic much useful knowledge 
upon this in subject. Whatever may 
help to bring the horse, especially vicious 
horses, as they are gf completely 
under the subjection of without the ne- 
cesality of resorting to treatment, ought 
to be known by all who have the manage- 
ment of equine quadfupeds. We heard a 
day or two since, a description of the taming 








step by step, expel the offending matter from 
the blood, and the balance of health is gradu- 
ally restored. The low diet, the quiet, and 
other valuable measures «lirected by medical 
acience, all have the object ia view, in the 
first place, of removing or withholding such 
influence as would oppose nature in its beni- 
ficent work ; and in the second place, of aid. 
ing its operations, so far as this can be done, 
by artificial appliances. Every one ought to 
understand this, in order that he may be pre- 
pared to yield intelligent and efficient obedi- 
ence to medical suggestions and directions, in 
case of being placed in positions in which 
such may be required.” 

The above are very excellent directions, 
and if fully carried out in the treatment of 
the various diseases of the inferior orders of 
creation, would probably save the lives of 
many valuable animals that are constantly 
dying from the practice of a system of 
meddlesome medication, and from the an- 
warrantable use of drugs that are either in- 


MATHEMATIC Al, QUESTION. 
WHITTEN FOR THE SATURDAY §VENING POST. 
There is a large, and withal fertile tract wed. am, 


which lays in the form and shap¢ of 4 

From the first to the sgeopd corper thereof the 
distance is found to be 1,300 perches, from the 
second to the third corner thereof 3,210 perches, 
from the third to the arth comer 2,548 perthes, 
and from the fourth fo the fret or startihg torner 
the distance is 9,366 perches. Now it id Rnown 
that if a diagonal ling ifvum acrosé the tract from 
the first to the third cormes thereof, the sald 
trapezium will be divided tate two uncqnal i 
angular parts, whereof the ogntente of the Agt 
part ls to the contents of the other part as 35 ls 
to 49. Can any surveyor tell me the length of 
said diagonal line, and how much land is con- 
tained on cach side thereof? —* , 


DANIEL DIEFENBACH 
Aratzermille Snyder Co., Pu. 





ARITHMETICAL PROBLEM. ~ 
WRITTEN FOR THE SATURDAY EVENING POST 
Three graziers, A, B and C, purchased a field'of 





“My name te Jones, and I gm an agent of double purpose of a loose Zouave waistcoat, clover for $100. Their butire Wock consisted‘ef 





emerge erect and freé,make way, and sing jurious or actively poisonous in their cha- 








the Moral Reform Society, of, a+ some are 
pleased to call me, a Moral Agent” 
“ Will you walk in, Mr. Jones!" sak! the 


pean! The age ofthe quadruped is to go 
out, the age of te brain and of the heart 
la to Come in time will come when the 


or of a morning Jacket. with it a plein 
white collar and wristbanfis, with one lange 
butt Tortoise shell buttons and studs are 


of a kicking horse and another who was an 
inveterate runawhy, by methods so simple 
and Rareyish that we cannot forbear to pub- 
lish them for the benefit of horsgologists in 


racter. 








7S cowa A's alone was difficieht to consume the 
whole in 75 days, B'e in‘60 days; an@ O's in 60 
days. A immediately putt the whole of bis 
stock. At the end of.one weeleB put in two-fiflhs 


boepitable Mr. T— ——., leading the way 
“Thank you, sir,” said the man, walking 
ian 40“ I was rather roughly greeted by your 
dog. here, just now, and — a certain 
passage of Koripture, Brother , that 
I shall have to recommend t» ybur attention 
— Beware of dogs” ‘ 
“ Oh, air,” said Mr T 
end speaking with carneet 
mistake the meaning That 
intended to apply to brute bea» 
Agents ™—Larper's Monthiy 


A Lazy Man — We have, 
men (aad women tow, for that tter,) in our 
days and generation, but we > think that a 
Little the lagieet individua! we ver did meet, 
ie « certain bald headed, 0) 
who lives somewhere in Fi 
near the Fifth Avenue the other 
day with a friend, at the southfrast corner of 
Broadway and Union Square,jwaiting for a 
Pourth Avenue omnibus, upward bound, we 
noticed the subject of thir pathgraph cross 
(ug the street with hie arm in pei Turn 


Late Bi 
evil forma we wv known can no more be in gx tanta ae 


organized. Man's culture can spare nothing, i 

wants all the material, He is to convert all SEVENTY YRAR a Our brains are 
impediments into instrumepis, all enemics | seventy-year clocks Phe Angel of Life 
into power. The formidalle mischief will | winds them up once fog all, then closes the 
only make the more usefupalave And if one | case, and gives the keyAnto the hand of the 
shall read the future of the race hinted in the | Angel of the Resurrectfon Tic-tac ! tic-tac ! 
organic effort of Nat to mount and | go the wheels of = our will cannot 
mellorate, and the competing impulse to 

the Better in the humandeing, we shall dare af 


stop them; they cannot stop themselves; 
sleep cannot still then, madness only makes 
firm that there is nothigg he will not overcome 
and convert, until at Pat culture aball absorb 


them go faster; death alone can break into 
the chace and ay 7 Ile will convert the 
? 


general. If you have a horsejthat has a 
habit, when in harness, of bri his heels 
in contact with the dasher ang damaging the 
vehicle by kicking, proceed as follows :— 
Place around his neck a bgnd like that used 
for riding martingale. Then take two light 
straps, buckle them to thé bit on either side, 
pass them through the néck band and thence 
inside the girth and strap them securely to 
each fetlock of the hind feet, taking care to 
have them of the prover length, When a 
horse is rigged in this manner if he attempts 
to “kick up behind,” each effort will jerk his 
head down in such away as to astonish him, 
perhaps, throw him over his head. He will 
make but a few ‘attempts to kick when he 
finds his head thus tied to his heela, and two 
or three lessons will cure him altogether. 
The method pf reforming «a runaway is 
equally simple and effectual. First of all, 
fasten some thick pads upon your horse's 
knees, then Buckle a strap, about the size of 
a rein, upon each fetlock forward, and pass 
the straps through the hgme rings or some 
part of hatness near the shoulder on each 
side and to the driver's 


the straps | 
e sits in the ‘KY. 
four reigs in hand. + e¢ animal without 


of his stock, and C put -ty 3g pf yelga. ad 
expiration of two weeks B. pyt ig the , 

of his, and C another }¢ of hig; and at the close 
of three weeks C put in the remainder of bis. 
Now their whole stock temainéd In titil the clo- 
ver was consumed. ‘Required—the eum of mioney 
each man should pay ? : WiLLik. 
Preston, Caroline Co., Md. 


CONUNDRUMS. 
ar” What interjection is of the feminine gen 
der? Ans.—A-lase! . 
ta” When is a sick mas‘a contradiction? 
Ans. —When he is at inrpatient patient. 
Ga What vegetable imaaything but agreeable 
on board aship? Ans.—A leek. 
















Goop Wuarre Mock Turtie Sour may 
be easily and cheaply made thus :—Purchase 
a calf's head ; if large, use one half for a day's 
dinner ; take the remalhs of that, if any, with 
the other half, and remove the bone; cut the 
meat into square pieces; add it in proportion 
of one pound of meat to every four quarts of 
broth of No. 1; mix some flour and milk, 
as above, and add it to it, and half a tea- 
spoonful of cayenne pepper, and four cloves; 
let it simmer on the fire for one hour, tie up 
six sprigs of savory, same of thyme, which 
put Into the soup, and remove when serving. ta Can you spell brandy with three letters in 
The juice of half a lemon is an improve-| French? Ans —OD V. 
ment, just before serving, as well as a drop of na aDe Bitoni 
wine, iftandy. If required brown, add three ANSWERS TO RIDDLES IN LAST. 
tablespoonfuls of coloring ; and use water or GEOGRAPHICAL ACROSTICAL ENIGMA- 
broth for thickening, instead of milk. The Washington City, Digtrict of Columbia, MIB 
water in which the calf’s head is boiled may | CRLLANEOUS ENIGMA—A_ penny saved & 
be kept, and added to the stock. This soup | twice earned. ARITHMETICAL PROBLEM- 
will keep for a long time if boiled occasion- | 36 cents. 

ally, and a little water added ; it should never 
be covered, or fermentation will commence ; 
it should occasionally be stirred until cold. 
Strong stocks are more likely to turn sour 
than thin ones, more particularly if they have 


~~ t@rning round, 













but to Mora! 


m many lary 
last the cliching of phe terrible eacapement 


we have carried so long beneath our wrinkled 
foreheads | 


Agricnitural. 


the case, and, seizing {the ever-swinging pen- 
dulum which we caJl the heart, silence at 
Furies into Muses, gnd the bells into benefit 
Kmee rm? 





| THE HARSH EDUCATIONAL SYSTEM 
What Anselg@l of Canterbury, at the end of 
the eleventh ¢entury, said against the rigid 
monastic disefpline, Is admirable. An abbot 
complained ih conversation with him of the 
incorrigible youths who would not be amended 
by all the . tion he administered, Anselm 
replied 

“You never cease | ing the boys, and 
what sort of men ving when they grow 
up? 
“ Stupid and brutyfa,” answered the abbot 


REMEDY FOR THE POTATO DISEASE. 

In all affected potatoes, even before the dis 
case is visible to the naked eye, there is to be 
found a degree of moisture, very far in excess 
of that met with in sound potatoes; and this 
watery principle gradually increases until the 
disease itself rhakes its appearance, when the 


ANSWER TO ENIGMA 
(1) Salt is obtained from sea-water by placing 
the salt-water in large shallow frenches; the sua 
evapotates the water, and the salt is found at the 
bottom. L 44 


ing to our companion, who was Pre!! acquaint 
ed with him, we asked ‘ 

* Why, what in the wor!d be Lappened to | 
Mr ———'s arm” ’ 









hand as He has thus 













“Ob, nothing at all,” was the reply, “ he 
@nly wears it in 4 sling because he is too lary 
to owing it.” 

A Goop Rmompax—A orthy Lanca 
shire clergyman was roused from his sicep at 
5 e'clock in the morning by lbud talking at 
the side of a fieh pond in his grounds His 
reverence put his night <apphd head out of 
the window, and saw thred men stan fing by 
the side of bis pond 


“A good sign fop the method of your edu 
cation,” said Anselm, “when you educate men 
jiato brutes” 

The abbot afbwered, “ 
We try to compel them, } 
ways, to be betier, and yet we effect nothing.” 

“You compel them rt" ered Anselm. 
™ Tell me, then, I pray yoy! if you planted « 
tree In your garden, and enclosed it on all 
sides, #0 that it could not kpread out its bran- 


hat our fault! 
all manner of 


character of the potato is changed, and the 
transition from comparative soundness to 
complete rovtenness is sometimes the work of 
a day, but die the doings of an hour, Cul- 
tivators are indebted to Professor Bollman, 
of St. Petersburg, for the accidental discovery 
of a remedy which has been found to answer 
so well in Russia, that on many estates dry- 
ing-houses have been built for the purpose of 
carrying out the experiment; and, as it has 





n't worry himy with a strong pull 
upon the bit, but talk to him friendly. When 
he attempts to run, hefnust of course bend his 
forward legs No ‘pull sharply one of the 
foot reins, and the &ffect will be two raisé one 
of his forward feyt to his shoulder. He is a 
three-legged home now, and when he has 
gone on in thai way a little distance drop 
the constrained foot and-jerk up the other. 
He can't run faster legs than you 





vegetables and flour in them; to prevent 
which, when this soup is kept in a basin, leave 


the mouth exposed to the air.—Aoyer’s Cookery 
Sor the People. 


refreshing perfume for the handkerchief. 
Take rectified spirits of wine, half a pint; 
otto of verbena, half a drachm ; otto of ber- 
gamot one drachm; and tincture of tolu, a 


Easknce or VERBENA Lear. —A sweet and | 


Mix them together, 


(2) A finer sort called roek-ealt is dug out. of 


the mines ' 


(3) One mine at Cracow, in Poland, is inked 


ited. 


(4) When illuminated it is extremely beautiful 


and sparkles like diamonds; it is mach visited 
by travellers. . 


(5) There are houses; chapels, and streets of 
4 


rock-ealt formed init.‘ ~~ ° 


(6) There are also mountains of galt. in come 


parts of the earth 6 « ‘ 


have tired him quarter of an ounce. 
 - if he nen and & is ready for use. This sweet scent 


does not stain the handkerchief, and is far 
more economical than “ Frangipanni,” or 
“Stolen Kisses.” , 

To Parnt Maorc-Lanrern SLipes.— Warm 
the glass before a fire till it is as hot as you 
can beay it in your hand; then rub it over 
with a solution of weak gum water; leave it 
to dry; then put the picture you mean to 
copy under it, and draw it on the glass with 
a pen, using Indian ink Paint afterwards 
with water or oil colors, it is immaterial 
which 

CRYsTaLLizep Winvows —Dissolve any 
kind of salt in hot water, so as to make a 
saturated solution—that is, to have it as strong 
as possible; then wash it while hot with a 
brush, it will soon cool, and deposit the salt 
in crystalline form upon the glasa, and when 
the water has evaporated the window will be 
beautifully frosted You may use for this 
purpose Glauber's salts, Epsom salta, or blue 
stone; but you should not use any of the 
salts which are apt to dissolve in a 
atmosphere 


(T) There is one 500 feet high, near Gerdona, 
fifly miles from Barcelona, je Spain. . 

(8) In Abyssinia andthe igterjor of Africa, every 
one who can, carries a small piece of it suspended 
inmabegfrombisgirdle .. |, 
(9) When two friends meet op the desert, they 
each produce their bila of salt, and give them te 
each other to lick, as a matk of civility and friené- 
ship. , one 

(10) In former timées Mie salt-cellar made the 
division between the udédl¢ and slaves, when # 
meals. e. 

(11) la our own day, salt baa become so cheap, 
that the poorest haye it—indeed, it is one of the 
necessaries of life for both rich and poor. 



















* What are you doing mesa said be thes in any direction, and after some years 

~ ishing.” said they. ‘ tfansplant it in an open space, what kind of a 

* But you are trespassing of tre® would it have become? Certainly a use 
mast go away.” less one, v ith crooked, jangled branches, And 

“Ge to bed again.” was the rejoinder, whose fault would it Be but your fault, who 
* your Master was oot in the Imabit of sending | tralted the tree in jhis over compulsory 
away poor Gshermen ~ i manner.” f e 

The good clergyman cou! pf coume, only) as Beurrex Carina —The following isa 
ture im again j ,| Sramalation of a notice that was put up on the 


. : as Pe ore .} walls of Canton on the 20th of July, 1860, 
: Waar 2 h a te Genta »| comeerning an eclipse of the moon. It refers 
; Siemamione te the popular belief that an eclipse is caused 

© New what do you think * Dyn great draggh threatening to devour the 

. = Saitama te the biy, and | moon! “To the Red Button Mandarin Loo, 
pom ome eye partially’ closed modently, with 4iovernor of Q -Tung and Quang-8i Pro- 

8 at , replied vinees and Board of Boldiers, dated the 10th 

“T think, sir, T do indeed, sir—I tunk if 
you and | were tostump the country together, 
we would tefl more lies than any other teh 

ae men 6 the oGuntry, sir; and I'd aot may 0 

‘word myself during the whole time, «ir ~ 


Poos Lerria Fauiow }—Eecily— Wants) eect &e After « 
something to amuse you! Why, I have given | both civil and ry, together with all the 
you book afer book, ead lent you my paint | paopic, must do the utmost in their power to 
beok, and I have offered to teach you your 
estes @oyoa want? Augusus 
“T don't call that amusement | 


been in operation in that country since 1833, 
it has consequently undergone seven years’ 
trial, In the autumn of 1853, Professor Boll- 
man received from a friend, a colone) in the 
Russian army stationed at Siberia, a sample 
of a new potato, with which he received two 
recommendations—namely, good in quality, 
and a perfect hundredfold in produce. These 
potatoes were eccidentally placed on the back 
of a stove usetl for heating the professor's 
study, where, by some mischance, they were 
forgotten till the planting season arrived; 
when discov they were shrivelled so 
much that were entertained they would 
not grow at However, the potatoes were 
planted, and flourished to such a degree that 
the two rece dations before mentioned 
were pronodnoed to be verified; and what 
was more remarkable still, although all the 
potatoes in the neighborhood and throughout 
the country were more or less affected by dis- 
ease, every potato of the new kind was en- 
tirely free from the disorder. This indaced 
the professor to adopt the expedient of dry- 
ing, and in consequence the entire produce 
was subuiitted immediately (after being dug) 
to a high temperature, which had the effect of 
charming some of the potatoes, and shrivelling 
the rest. It was surmised at the time that 
the charred patatoes were killed; they were 
| weverthelons planted at the proper season, and 
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both his fore fet, drop him upon his knees, 
and let him make a few bounds i t poai- 
tion. The animal will soon figd that he 
can't run away; that he is com ly in your 
power, and by soothing wo: will also 
be able to convince him that you are his 
friend. He will soon obey r commands, 
and will be afraid to extend if for a run. 
Within a week or two some horses that were 
quite valuable animals iA respect to every 
thing but their bad habjgs of kicking and run- 
ning in harness, were éured by methods de- 
scribed above. The ¢xperiments are such as 
can be made by any person at all accustomed 
to managing horsfs, and we hope it may 
prove serviceableWo some of our readers. — 
Boston Herald. d 
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Answer to PROBLEM. published in the Pow 
of the 9th February, 181, by J. F. H., of Manor 
Date, Pa. —Minutes, 787-0. Rows, 6.5—5. Jame 
06,42, Henry 85,35, Joseph $321. William T. 
Totten. , : 

















and 
So 














Entreat and pray to sa 






———EE 


Artemas Martin, Frinkif, Venango Co., Ps, 
respectfully states ttrat “the afiswer furnishe@ >7 
C. P. Wayne, Cincinnatt; Dee. 294, to bi 
PROBLEM in “Cartes of t,” published 
Nov. 34th, is incorrect, and to any who dowbdt 
be cam furnish asatisfactory solytion, proviag bie 
own answer is the oply corzect ape 


£9 In view of the general practices of 
coal dealers, we would respéctfully ask if 
some means cannot be devised to have them 
see the error of their weighs ? 






Oth moon at 11.40. 
of the Ume of con. 
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A Hor-Bep worae Krrewey.—A peck 
measure, an old box or earthen pot may be 
filled with proper soil, and t lettuce, 
radishes, cabbages, and other gllibles started 
successfully without the cost Jf anything but 
a little pleasant the pleasure of 
seeing them burst into Ifff, and grow, will 
repay all this, to say of the fun of 
eating them. Will the Momen see that this is 
done !—J. £ : 
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t# Inthe Danish theatres the gas-lights 
in the audience partof the house are turned 
down during the acts, and the stage alone is 
illuminated. This adds greatly to the effecs 
of the scenes and costumes. 







amity ; and, mind, nct # be disobedient.” 





of fan and frolic, may 
possibly make s tolfrable man, but he is an 
; jtanaterable boy. | 






























